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AMERICA’S CAPACITY FOR CULTURE 


By Dr. M. M. CHAMBERS 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE subject of our capacity to utilize edu- 
cational services is intriguing. Our ele- 
mentary schools, ordinarily enrolling chil- 
dren in the first eight grades of school 
work and aged from approximately six to 
fourteen, may be said to be nearly satu- 
rated. That is, more than 95 per cent. of 
all children of appropriate age and ability 
may be found in such schools. This is not 
true, however, of certain underprivileged 
‘classes in the less fortunate regions, par- 
ticularly of Negro children in some states 
of the deep South. Another factor tend- 
ing to inhibit enlargement of the clientele 
of the schools at this level is the recent de- 
cline in the birth rate which has already 
resulted in slight reductions in the total 
elementary school enrolment every year 
since 1931. But one must not jump to the 
conclusion that this means no need for an 
increase in the elementary teaching per- 
sonnel. During the depression shocking 
conditions of overcrowding were tolerated 
in city school systems, and even now it is 
not at all uncommon for an elementary 
school teacher to be responsible, practically 
singlehanded, for the educational destinies 
of as many as forty or fifty pupils. Under 
such conditions it is impossible for the 
teacher to give sustained and effective in- 
dividual attention at frequent intervals to 
each of her charges. Schooling in this 
situation must resemble a rolling-mill proc- 
ess in which all individuals are poured 





through the same educational mold, without 
proper regard to their peculiar capacities 
and weaknesses. 

The teacher who must spend five or six 
hours per school day in the classroom with 
forty or fifty children has little time or 
energy with which to visit the homes of her 
pupils, confer with their parents, under- 
stand their background environment and 
establish a basis from which she could en- 
courage their successes and minimize their 
failures. These services form an inescap- 
able part of the responsibility of the teacher 
and the school. If we had two elementary 
school teachers wherever there is one to-day, 
the force would be none too great to accom- 
plish the duties which properly devolve 
upon it. Such an increase in the elemen- 
tary teaching personnel would enable the 
schools to offer special opportunities to 
gifted pupils, suitable remedial attention 
for those who have difficulty in accomplish- 
ing the work of their grade, and a chance 
for each pupil to pursue projects which 
challenge his attention and command his 
interest, and to make such individual prog- 
ress as his capacity and industry warrant. 
All these things have long been recognized 
as essentials of a good school. Further- 


more, it is necessary that the school should 
have at its command a staff of trained social 
and educational workers to visit the homes 
of the underprivileged, to seek out the fac- 
tors which cause truancy, delinquency and 
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other maladjustments, and to effect the co- 
ordination of the work of the school with 
that of other social agencies. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL 


At the high-school level, we have only 
about 65 per cent. of the population between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen enrolled 
in school. In the state of Utah the percent- 
age is about 95, and it is likewise high in 
some northeastern cities; while among Negro 
youth of one or two southern states, the 
ratio is probably as low as 5 per cent. 
Among the rural youth of the entire country 
it probably does not exceed 40 per cent. 
The day has arrived when the high school 
is properly regarded as a common school 
for the children of all the people. The ele- 
mentary school gives every pupil a chance 
to attain literacy and certain simple skills 
in the use of numbers. With pupils below 
the age of fourteen it can scarcely be hoped 
that such an understanding of modern social 
and economic problems as is necessary for 
good adult citizenship in the modern world 
can be achieved. So, as in a past genera- 
tion the common elementary school per- 
formed the signal service of lifting nearly 
all our population above the level of illit- 
eracy, now the task of surmounting the cre- 
dulity and gullibility of the barely literate 
and giving the whole population an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a sufficient intellectual 
heritage to enable them to weigh and evalu- 
ate conflicting propaganda falls upon the 
common high school. 

This is the basic reason for the growth of 
the admirable and distinctly American ideal 
of secondary education for all. The Amer- 
ican high school is in truth the ‘‘people’s 
eollege.’’ Its aggregate enrolment already 
exceeds the number of persons in secondary 
schools in all the rest of the world combined. 
But let us not suppose that we have reached 
the summit of our efforts toward the general 
education of the whole populace. There is 
ample evidence that at present the Ameri- 
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can high school, in so far as it is selective 
at all, is selective chiefly on the basis of the 
economic status of the child. In other 
words, the chief reason why between 30 and 
40 per cent. of our children of high-school 
age are not in school is the fact that high. 
school facilities are not accessible to them. 
either by reason of distance and lack of 
transportation or by reason of their own 
lack of the minimum essentials of food and 
clothing which are necessary in case of 
school attendance. 

Committed as we are to government by all 
the people, we must equally devote ourselves 
to education for all. The American high 
school is not to any appreciable extent selec- 
tive on an intellectual basis, nor should it 
be so. Its purpose is not to educate a for- 
tunate élite, but to raise the cultural level 
of the whole population. Such being the 
case, we shall not be satisfied until every 
state has done as well as Utah in the matter 
of secondary school enrolment—until 95 per 
cent. or more of our people of high-school 
age are in the high school. A further and 
equally important reason for expecting con- 
tinued expansion of the vast enterprise of 
secondary education is the fact that the 
four-year high school is not a complete sec- 
ondary school. Two additional years of 
schooling, now done either in junior colleges 
or in the two lower classes of standard col- 
leges and universities, are necessary for the 
completion of the secondary period. 


THE LocaL PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The junior college is a relatively new type 
of institution, and is yet in the infancy of 
its development. Throughout the country 
there are only a few more than 500 junior 
colleges, enrolling an aggregate of a few 
more than 125,000 students. More than 
half of these institutions are under private 
control, and nearly all, whether private 
or public, charge substantial tuition fees. 
Hence we are far short of offering a com- 
plete free secondary education to American 
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youth. The free public junior college will 
one day be an essential part of the local 
public school system in our cities and coun- 
ties. This concept calls for the creation of 
thousands of institutions, not independent 
and apart from the existing high school, but 
forming an upward extension thereof, in 
order to present a secondary school course 
of at least six years in length, embracing 
completely the stage of general education 
which is regarded as prerequisite to univer- 
sity work the world over. 

Of course the junior ccllege is not merely 
a preparatory institution. Many of its stu- 
dents will have no taste or outstanding abil- 
ity for university study, and for these the 
secondary school must offer general educa- 
tion for intelligent participation in the civic 
and workaday world as well as vocational 
and semi-professional preparation for vari- 
ous remunerative pursuits, and backgrounds 
and incentives for satisfying avocations. 

Considering secondary education thus, as 
requiring not less than six years, it is no 
exaggeration to say that our corps of sec- 
ondary school teachers will need to be 
doubled before we have succeeded in pro- 
viding secondary schooling on as universal 
a basis as that on which elementary school- 
ing is now offered. And what has already 
been said regarding over-crowding and ex- 
cessive pupil-teacher ratios in elementary 
schools applies with equal force to high 
schools. 


PRE-SCHOOL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


The decline of the American family as an 
educational and cultural unit necessitates 
an expansion of public educational efforts 
at both ends of the age-range which was 
formerly thought to bound the province of 
the public schools. The increasing employ- 
ment of mothers outside the home creates a 
job for the kindergarten and the nursery 
school. And as the sciences bearing on the 
physical and mental welfare and social 
training of young children continue to 
produce knowledge and technique which are 
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best applied by experts in child care, it be- 
comes more and more apparent that institu- 
tions of pre-school education will play an 
increasingly important part in American 
life from year to year. 

The same is true of the infinitely varied 
activities which are grouped under the head- 
ing of adult education. Technological and 
social changes now take place with such 
rapidity that no one can consider his edu- 
cation completed when he has been gradu- 
ated from school or college. Thereafter he 
will be constantly subjected to a barrage of 
propaganda from a thousand sources, much 
of which is produced and distributed solely 
for motives of private profit, and some of 
which is deliberately designed to mislead 
and confuse him. To separate him as pain- 
lessly as possible from his hard-earned cur- 
rencey, to befuddle his thinking on economic 
and social issues, to mislead him into using 
his vote and influence for unworthy causes, 
and to keep him ignorant of the real motives 
which move his economie and political dic- 
tators, are the aims which inspire much of 
the flood of communication that assails his 
eyes and ears through the press, the radio 
and the loud-speaker. 

In order that he may erect a reasonable 
defense and maintain a rational skepticism 
and attitude of inquiry, it is essential that 
he shall have opportunity to study and dis- 
cuss the issues of the day with other dis- 
interested persons like himself and with 
trained and impartial instructors, as well as 
with others who have special pleas to make 
and special interests to advance. This calls 
for the services of the public library, the 
public forum and the impartial public 
speaker on a scale hitherto unprecedented. 

Not only does adult education compre- 
hend diffusion of information on contro- 
verted issues. It includes also the develop- 
ment of music and the arts, so that all the 
people can come into an increasing enrich- 
ment of living through creative participa- 
tion or sensitized appreciation, or both. 
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FRUITFUL USE OF LEISURE 


There is no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween formal education for youth and adults 
on the one hand, and leadership in the fruit- 
ful use of leisure time on the other. The 
field of public recreation is one which we 
have only begun to explore. At present it 
is to a considerable extent monopolized by 
commercial interests purveying such time- 
fillers as thriller movies, ‘‘swing’’ radio pro- 
grams, amusement parks and night clubs, 
cocktail bars and tap-rooms. Side by side 
with these commercially exploited absorbers 
of leisure time is a slowly growing group of 
public enterprises supported chiefly from 
tax funds for the purpose of providing 
wholesome recreational activities. Among 
these are public libraries, public play- 
grounds and swimming pools, public parks 
and museums, and, in many cities, staffs of 
public recreational leaders constituting a 
department of the municipal government. 
Non-profit charitable organizations also fig- 
ure to some extent in the maintenance of 
these types of public recreational facilities. 

One distinctive type of public diversion 
widely popular in the United States is spec- 
tatorship at the athletic contests. Football, 
at first developed as a bona fide sport for 
college students, has long since become a 
prime source of publicity and revenue for 
institutions of higher education of nearly 
all types. In recent years there have been 
some indications that it may eventually be- 
come chiefly an openly profit-seeking in- 
dustry in the hands of private promoters, 
similar to the status which commercialized 
baseball has long occupied. For youth in 
college and out, the fostering of a craze for 
spectatorship at public athletic exhibitions 
has little to recommend it. Athletic games 
and sports yield their benefits to those who 
participate as players and not to those who 
sit on the side-lines as camp followers. The 
promise which these splendid sports hold 
for American youth depends upon wide- 
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spread participation by all who are able, in 
a spirit of carefree play for the sake of the 
sport itself; and not in intensive over-work 
at the game by a few over-trained profes- 
sional gladiators for whom each contest is a 
part of the day’s work and for whom there 
is an intimate connection between victory 
or defeat in the game and their wages and 
the security of their jobs. 

School athletics may well be taken as a 
typical example of what is needed in the 
development of recreational personnel and 
facilities in the whole field of leisure-time 
activities. Colleges need, in place of their 
present small staffs of professional and 
highly paid coaches whose work is concen- 
trated upon the production of winning 
teams at any cost, much larger staffs of 
teachers of athletics whose interest would be 
in developing the spirit of play and in en- 
gaging the whole student body and faculty 
in sports and games to a sufficient extent 
that all might enjoy the accompanying phys- 
ical and psychic benefits, totally oblivious 
to the breaking of records or the winning 
of interinstitutional or intersectional con- 
tests. The same may be said of high schools. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC RECREATION 


Another important element in the modern 
recreational picture is the use of the motor 
ear for purposes of pleasure. This enables 
the people of our cities to reach expedi- 
tiously the refreshing environment of the 
rural vicinage, and makes accessible to them 
such public parks as are within their motor- 
ing radius. In contemplation of this fact 
one can not fail to become aware that our 
publie parks are sadly insufficient in size 
as well as in accessibility, and that their de- 
velopment as attractive places of public 
recreation is only in its feeble beginnings. 
It is a bitter commentary upon the Amer- 
ican scene that commercial roadhouses ring 
the borders of our cities and that many 
catechpenny amusement parks are thronged 
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with thousands of pleasure-seekers, while at 
the same time there is little or no public 
provision for amusements of a similar type 
but on a higher level and more nearly free 
from the exaction of exorbitant fees. Why 
does public enterprise not provide a broad 
recreational area surrounding each city, 
large enough to contain facilities for every 
wholesome sport and amusement, and staffed 
by employees capable of leading these rec- 
reational activities and of fostering in the 
whole a tone of respectability as well as a 
spirit of gay insouciancy? This would call 
for a vast expansion of the infant profession 
of recreational leadership, which contains a 
thousand specialties. Such a development 
is likely to occur. 


MEETING THE Cost 


The employment of large numbers of ad- 
ditional personnel in public educational and 
recreational services, as herein proposed and 
predicted, will necessitate the routing of a 
larger proportion of the social income into 
these services than ever before. The query 
immediately appears: Where will the money 
come from? Can we afford these expanded 
services? How will they be paid for? Sev- 
eral methods of financing may be consid- 
ered: (1) the collection of fees from those 
who receive the services; (2) philanthropic 
and charitable support; and (3) support 
from publie funds derived from taxation 
by the states and their local subdivisions or 
by the national government, or both. Many 
factors indicate that this latter source will 
necessarily be the principal one. 

In public education, the principle is now 
firmly established that the common ele- 
mentary and high schools shall be free of 
tuition charges. Only at the higher and 
lower age-levels are fees generally exacted, 
and in these fields the charges are materially 
lower for tax-supported institutions than 
for those privately supported and con- 
trolled. There is a strong feeling that if 
fees are to be retained, both justice and 
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expediency demand that there be an ex- 
tensive and well-organized system of schol- 
arships to afford free opportunities to stu- 
dents who have demonstrated good ability 
but who are without the economic resources 
which otherwise would be required. 

In public recreation, the fee system pre- 
vails to some extent, but the overwhelming 
weight of opinion among the professional 
leaders is that the service ought to be wholly 
or very largely free of charge. Few think 
that fees should be collected for any except 
certain special services which are extraor- 
dinarily expensive and which are availed of 
by only a restricted number of clients. 

No one supposes that philanthropic sup- 
port can be relied upon to supply the social 
services here discussed on anything like the 
scale proposed. We are forced to the con- 
clusion that they will be provided, if at all, 
chiefly at public expense. Can we afford 
to provide them in that manner? 

Let us first consider the fact that all the 
additional public employees required in 
these services will work for modest salaries. 
Public school teachers and public recreation 
leaders have never been overpaid, and there 
is no indication that they are likely soon to 
receive much more than the minimum com- 
pensation necessary to maintain a very 
moderate standard of living. This being the 
ease, all or nearly all their salaries are 
promptly returned to the channels of busi- 
ness through purchases of immediate neces- 
sities. Thus the employment of large num- 
bers of this type of personnel puts no im- 
pediment in the stream of interchange of 
goods and services. Rather, it actually 
serves as an accelerator of this stream, and 
constitutes a form of public spending which 
directly stimulates private business. 

Viewed in this light, taxes for the support 
of the social services are not a burden upon 
business, but are merely outlays which are 
speedily returned in augmented velocity of 
trade. This relationship between the profit- 
seeking world of private enterprise on the 
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one hand and the tax-supported social ser- 
vices on the other hand is very significant. 
When business men come to appreciate it 
fully, they will advocate continued reason- 
able extension of the non-competitive public 
services because they will perceive that this 
is in their own interest. 


Utimizing HuMAN RESOURCES 


Consideration of the present surplus of 
unemployed persons, many of whom are 
young and capable, reinforces the convie- 
tion that expansion of the public social ser- 
vices will be wise. Employable persons for 
whom private industry can furnish no jobs 
must somehow be supported, and we have 
already progressed to a more humane stage 
such that they will not only be fed and 
clothed, but also provided with work suffi- 
cient to preserve their sense of usefulness in 
the world. If these things are to be done 
by the whole community at public expense, 
nothing could be more fitting than the con- 
clusion that those who are competent should 
be employed in the social services which are 
needed by all. 

Nothing has been said concerning the eco- 
nomic value of education and recreation. 
This is so obvious that it need not be labored. 
The American people are signally fortunate 
in inhabiting a continent rich in varied nat- 
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ural resources. We shall no doubt continue 
to develop these resources and to increase 
their adaptation to the uses of a higher 
civilization. But we have passed the crude 
pioneer stage and have reached a level where 
we are not only able, but also compelled by 
circumstances, to devote an increased mea- 
sure of effort to the utilization of human 
resources. We must find channels through 
which the strength, intelligence and good- 
will of our young people may be used in the 
interest of all. It appears that a somewhat 
smaller proportion of this vast reservoir of 
human capacity can be used for the produc- 
tion of material goods than in earlier days. 
This means that a somewhat larger propor- 
tion can and must be used in the social wel- 
fare services which are essential to a health- 
ful, happy and cultured population in the 
modern world. This situation comes to us 
as the fruit of technological advances which 
have built upon the labor and vision of our 
pioneers. It is a priceless gift, never 
within the grasp of any earlier generation. 
Instead of throwing us into confusion and 
despair, it will soon be recognized at its true 
worth, and utilized to build a more closely 
knit democratic society, in the spirit of the 
great American tradition of opportunity 
for all. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


By HERMAN H. HENKLE 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, SIMMONS COLLEGE 


I 

UNIversiITy librarians have been aware 
for many years of the need for bibliograph- 
ical assistance on the part of research work- 
ers, and many libraries have done all they 
could within the limits of their personnel 
and administrative organization to offer 
such service; but the program of research 
assistance has not seemed to gain much 


headway. In 1922, Miss Edith Coulter’ 
declared bibliographical assistance to re- 
search workers to be the special province 
of librarians, but she did not present a 
clearly defined program for such work. 
The most clear-cut suggestion for organ- 
ized development of this type of library 


1 Edith Coulter, American Library Association 
Bulletin, 16: 271-275, 1922. 
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service was presented by Professor A. C. 
Noé,2 of the University of Chicago, in 1934. 
He urged the creation of bibliographical di- 
visions in university libraries for the service 
of research workers. 

Two years earlier, in 1932, the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York made 
srants to Cornell University and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in support of 
experimental research librarianships. Be- 
hind these grants lay the concept of a 
new kind of librarian, a concept origi- 
nating with Professor Harlow Shapley, 
director of the Harvard Observatory. The 
element of Dr. Shapley’s idea which in- 
fluenced the nature of the research libra- 
rianships or research assistantships created 
in the institutions selected by the Carnegie 
Corporation was that they should be ex- 
clusively at the disposal of faculty mem- 
bers undertaking research with a view to 
publication. In 1933,3 1934* and 1935,° 
papers appeared in the literature report- 
ing the accomplishments of these experi- 
mental research librarianships. From the 
standpoint of the research workers served, 
the experiments evidently proved very 
satisfactory, particularly at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where the research ‘‘assistantship’’ 
was continued by the university after the 
expiration of the Carnegie grant. What 
other developments of a permanent nature 
are to be expected has not been reported. 
It is to be hoped that further development 
will take place in this field of service, but 
before it does there needs to be a reévalu- 
ation of the underlying ideas, to the end 
that the pattern laid down for research 
library service will be a desirable one both 
from the standpoint of the research worker 
and that of the librarians who may render 
the service. 


2A. C. Noé, Library Quarterly, 4: 300-305, 1934. 


+A. K. Borden, Library Journal, 58: 104-106, 

1933. 

‘H. H. King, Special Libraries, 25: 33-34, 1934. 

» Otto Kinkeldey, American Library Association 
Bulletin, 29: 598-599, 1935. 
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As already stated, the experimental li- 
brarianships were marked by the fact that 
the service of the librarians was given ex- 
elusively to research workers who were en- 
gaged in investigations the results of which 
were to be published. A striking charac- 
teristic of the library service given was the 
very small number of problems which en- 
gaged the attention of the research libra- 
rians and the small number of faculty 
members served. Time given to projects 
varied from several days to several weeks, 
and the approximate average time given to 
each faculty member assisted during one 
year by one research librarian was almost 
two months. Highly satisfactory to the 
faculty members as this must have been, 
to the library administrator it must sug- 
gest several pertinent questions. 

One aspect of research librarianship, as 
recently interpreted, which may be ques- 
tioned, is the basis for selecting those 
scholars who will be aided by the li- 
brary’s research staff. Arnold K. Bor- 
den,® formerly research librarian, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, under the grants 
mentioned above, more recently reference 
librarian, writes that ‘‘there is no reason 
to anticipate’’ that the specialist in eco- 
nomics will be familiar with the biblio- 
graphical organization of those subject 
fields related to economics, into which he 
must explore. This is used, and rightly, 
as justification for the research librarian ; 
but essentially the same inability in the 
graduate student and ‘‘younger members’”’ 
of the faculty is presented as reason for 
withholding from them research librarian 
assistance. They apparently need experi- 
ence in finding their own way through 
their bibliographical problems. It is stated 
that ‘‘the whole purpose of the research 
librarian is to help the mature scholar 
working on material for publication.’’ The 
last two words could be stricken out, as it 
may be seriously questioned whether much 


6 Op. cit. 
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research is done in the modern university 
without publication at least hoped for, the 
‘‘irrepressible urge’’ to engage in pure re- 
search, notwithstanding. Each university 
worker has a reputation to make or to 
maintain, and publication seems to be cur- 
rently the most acceptable method of meet- 
ing this requirement. 

As for maturity of scholarship, one is led 
to wonder what bases of selection are to be 
used by the librarian. We may justifiably 
question the elimination of any scholar 
from such service on the grounds of youth. 
The most casual reading of the history of 
science, for example, should demonstrate 
the danger of judging scholars on the basis 
of age. Nor should position or high aca- 
demic rank seem a desirable reason for 
favoring one faculty member above an- 
other. One does not need to observe for 
long the machinations of some university 
politics to be aware that the small circle 
of academicians in positions of authority 
and influence does not necessarily include 
all the mature scholars in the university 
family. 

Should not the university library, rather, 
assume research assistance to every mem- 
ber of the academic staff to be its respon- 
sibility? When numerous demands or in- 
adequate staff force a careful distribution 
of service, the librarian will need to be 
able to differentiate between the _ biblio- 
graphical aspects of problems, which lie 
logically within his domain as a bibliogra- 
pher, and the critical evaluation of texts, 
which is the obligation of the researcher 
himself. To be able to do this the re- 
search librarian should understand the na- 
ture of research, at least in so far as the 
members of university faculties are agreed 
as to its nature. Unfortunately, specialists 
are not always in complete agreement con- 
cerning the quality, to say nothing of the 
urgency, of one another’s programs of re- 
search. In the presence of diversities of 
opinion the research librarian should main- 
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tain cosmopolitan sympathies, attempting 
to set up some criteria for judging, at least 
to his own satisfaction, the relative extent 
to which each research project merits the 
attention of the library. 

Still another danger in the current ap- 
proach to research librarianship may be 
suggested. When a_ research librarian 
works steadily for a month or more on 
medieval and early modern witchcraft, as 
was done in one instance, one ean not 
avoid suspecting that the assistance is no 
longer being restricted to bibliographical 
aid, but that the faculty member is having 
put at his disposal a general research assis- 
tant at the expense of the library budget. 
This is a point of considerable practical 
importance. Many university men have 
attested the need of all research workers 
for bibliographical assistance, and until this 
obligation is being met, the university li- 
brary should hesitate to undertake a pro- 
gram of research librarianship marked by 
concentration of assistance to a small hand- 
ful of faculty members, and a denial of any 
except casual reference assistance to all 
others. Writing approximately one year 
after his appointment as faculty research 
assistant on the staff of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, H. H. King’ reports the 
completion of nine commissions from six 
professors in four departments. This rep- 
resents an average of six weeks or more 
work for each of the professors served. 
An average of one week of bibliographical 
assistance to each of forty professors, or 
two weeks to each of twenty professors, 
might well have been a more equitable be- 
ginning; and there is not intended in the 
suggestion any criticism of Mr. King, as 
his work has been referred to in the most 
complimentary terms by the men he has 
assisted. The point to be made is that in 
a large university there may be several 
hundred faculty members in several score 
departments, for many of whom even as 

7 Op. cit. 
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much as one week of bibliographical assis- 
tance in the library would contribute an 
important impetus to the progress of their 
research. 

It is not to be inferred that any one per- 
son can give completely satisfactory biblio- 
graphical assistance to forty specialists, 
especially where they represent many de- 
partments of knowledge. The ‘‘research 
librarian’? should be a department or 
bureau in the library organization, the per- 
sonnel of which would represent specialized 
bibliographical knowledge to supplement 
the research activity of the entire univer- 
sity. In later paragraphs some suggestions 
will be made for implementing the develop- 
ment of such a department. 

A third suggestion bears on the position 
of the research librarian in relation to the 
whole program of work in the library. In 
his 1932-33 report to the President of Cor- 
nell University, Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, libra- 
rian, states that the newly appointed faculty 
research assistant ‘‘ was not to be concerned 
in any way with the ordinary work of the 
library.’’ In reporting the appointment of 
the research librarian at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, 
librarian, wrote that ‘‘the position does not 
affect in any way the work of other mem- 
bers of the library staff. . . .’’ It is difficult 
to interpret this in any other way than as a 
superimposition upon existing library staffs 
of a sort of free-lance librarianship which 
ignores the potentialities of many of our 
present university librarians, and fails to 
take into account all the activities of the 
library which bear upon the research needs 
of the university, most of which would 
profit by or may even require specialized 
bibliographical knowledge on the part of the 
librarians who do the work. 


II 


Research librarianship, we submit, does 
not begin with bibliographical research for 
individual faculty members. It begins with 
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a critical consideration of the source mate- 
rials needed in specific fields of research, 
and continues through the problems in- 
volved in acquiring those materials and the 
organization of them once they are in the 
possession of the library. These three prob- 
lems, together with direct bibliographical 
assistance to research workers, constitute as 
one unit the domain of the research libra- 
rian. The fact that university libraries 
have had personnel often too confined by 
routines and occasionally without the capac- 
ity to accomplish even the first three steps 
satisfactorily does not invalidate the essen- 
tial unity of the service. If we are to have 
a research librarianship which will repre- 
sent a healthy extension of present univer- 
sity library service, it must take this into 
account, and it must come in such a way 
that some of the time of the more capable 
members of our present staffs will be re- 
leased to give more extensive assistance to 
faculty research needs. 

An obvious difficulty in the way of devel- 
oping an adequate program of research 
library service is the absence from most 
university library organizations of any de- 
partment or division specifically designated 
as responsible for such service. The obli- 
gations of the usual service departments in 
the library are heterogeneous, the attempt 
being made to meet the library needs of 
college freshmen, candidates for the doctor- 
rate, teaching faculty and experienced re- 
search workers, all with the same library 
personnel. It should be apparent that the 
varied and often conflicting needs of these 
different groups place a complex responsi- 
bility upon the librarians that is difficult to 
meet, and it is not too surprising when fac- 
ulty research workers assume, as they often 
do, that there is no one on the library staff 
to minister to their needs. 

As an aid in meeting this problem, we 
propose the establishment in each university 
library of a department of research service, 
comparable in part to the bibliographical 
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division suggested by Professor Noé. The 
objectives of this department would be to 
conduct a continuous survey of the research 
needs of the faculty—source materials, bib- 
liographical aids, personal assistance; to 
work with the faculty in planning a pro- 
gram of book buying for research purposes ; 
to cooperate with the technical departments 
in the library in the acquisition and organi- 
zation of research materials, at least in an 
advisory capacity; to collect,.organize and 
keep up-to-date a comprehensive collection 
of bibliographical aids—catalogues, subject 
bibliographies, abstracting and review jour- 
nals, book lists, special indexes ; to serve as a 
clearing house for special subject, language 
and bibliographical knowledge of all mem- 
bers of the library staff and for unusual 
language and bibliographical knowledge of 
members of the faculty; and to coordinate 
all this effort to the end that effective biblio- 
graphical assistance can be rendered in the 
library to every research worker in the uni- 
versity. 

It may be protested that much of this 
work is being done already in university 
libraries, and this is true in varying degrees 
in different institutions; but in the usual 
university library organization there exists 
no coordinating department to give diree- 
tion to the library’s research service. The 
first step has been left until last. 


IIT 


A primary consideration in the organiza- 
tion of the department of research service 
is the selection of personnel. The head of 
the new department should serve, regardless 
of his title, as research librarian-in-chief. 
The breadth of knowledge and experience 
desirable in this coordinating officer would 
make the position one difficult to fill with 
complete satisfaction. Certainly he should 
have a research perspective which would 
enable him to understand in a general way 
the varied needs of research workers in 
many disciplines and to recognize their 


8 Op. cit. 
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principal interrelations. He should have. 
also, a broad knowledge of bibliographical 
sources and methods. If in addition he 
could have a special bibliographical knowl- 
edge in some subject field, little more could 
be desired beyond the usual need for execu- 
tive ability in a departmental chief. 

Ideally, the personnel in the department 
should represent, in combination, biblio- 
graphical proficiency in all fields in which 
members of the faculty are engaged in re- 
search. The number of persons needed will 
depend on the number of faculty members 
actively engaged in research and the type 
of research assistance that is to be given. A 
paleobotanist® has written that ‘‘no serious 
research worker would leave it entirely to 
the library to supply him with complete 
reference lists for his work.’’ If we accept 
this as our dictum, one kind of service will 
be required, quite different from that neces- 
sitated where the research librarian not only 
attempts to exhaust the bibliographical pos- 
sibilities of a subject but ‘‘to make some 
sort of digest of the material’’?° as well. 

A minimum for a well-balanced service, 
exclusive of clerical assistants, should be 
from four to six persons, including the de- 
partment chief. There should be one per- 
son, at least, representing each of the major 
subject fields: the physical sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences, the social sciences and the 
humanities. Because of the vast amount of 
library work entailed in research in the 
social sciences and humanities, it is desir- 
able that each of these fields be represented 
by more than one library specialist. 

It should be possible in many cases to 
organize the personnel of this department 
by some redistribution of duties assigned to 
librarians already on the staff. An example 
of a possible adjustment of this sort is in 
point. The writer has been associated with 
two large universities possessing very good 
biological libraries. In each case the indi- 

9A. C. Noé, op. cit. 

10A. K. Borden, Pennsylvania Library Notes, 13: 
323-327, 1933. 
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vidual in charge is a person of considerable 
experience in scientific library work and 
with excellent knowledge of the _ biblio- 
vraphical resources for the field. But in 
both eases the libraries are inadequately 
staffed for any extensive work with faculty 
problems, the persons in charge being re- 
quired to give considerable time to duties 
that could be performed satisfactorily by 
junior librarians. With an _ additional 
junior librarian assigned to the biological 
library the librarian in charge could con- 
tinue supervision of the work and have 
most of the time free to serve as research 
librarian for the biological sciences. The 
advantage of releasing the time of a present 
member of the staff for work more com- 
mensurate with that person’s capabilities 
(and salary) should need no emphasis. 

The number of persons available with 
some special bibliographical knowledge may 
be multipliable by the number of librarians 
on the staff; certainly this should be true 
for the senior members. The task of co- 
ordinating this special knowledge for the 
purpose of serving research workers has 
been defined above as a function of the 
department of research service. Adminis- 
trative problems are involved here, which 
are not within the scope of this paper, but 
they should not prove insoluble. 

The desired qualifications of the research 
librarian are such that there are probably 
few persons in the library profession who 
are adequately prepared to meet them. The 
reasons for this should be sought and given 
serious consideration by library administra- 
tors and library school educators. 
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At least one reason which should receive 
the attention of library administrators and 
to which section two of this paper is perti- 
nent can be simply stated : there are no jobs. 
Librarians like other workers find little en- 
couragement in systematic preparation for 
positions which do not exist and for which 
there is little evidence that they will be 
created. ‘‘Doctor, lawyer, merchant .. .’’ 
and even the university research worker, 
though stung with the ‘‘urge to search for 
truth,’’ undertake the years of necessary 
training with some assurance that if ade- 
quately prepared they will find places in 
their chosen professions that will supply 
them with livelihoods. University library 
administrators should give some tangible 
evidence that there are going to be positions 
for research librarians. In the presence of 
such assurance, we venture, there will be 
found librarians who are prepared. 

The pattern for the development of re- 
search librarianship outlined above does not 
preclude the possibility of research assis- 
tance to faculty beyond the strictly biblio- 
graphical limits of the problem under in- 
vestigation, where the number of research 
librarians on the staff makes such service 
possible. It does lay a course for the devel- 
opment of this very significant service con- 
sonant with desirable administrative organi- 
zation and in the best professional interests 
of the present body of university librarians. 
It can never be brought about without in- 
creased support from university authorities, 
and the occasional implantation of isolated, 
subsidized research assistants is not a satis- 
factory substitute. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
In the seventh annual report of the Australian 
Council for Educational Research which ap- 
peared recently, it is stated that since the last 
annual report, definite steps have been taken to 


explore the possibilities of local financial aid 
for the council in view of the fact that the tenth 
and final annual installment from the Carnegie 
Corporation will be received towards the end of 
1938. In May of last year representatives of 
the council were given an opportunity of stating 
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the case for support of the council at one of the 
regular meetings of state ministers and directors 
of education known as the “Council of Educa- 
tion.” All states except Victoria were repre- 
sented at this meeting. After discussing the 
matter those present unanimously passed the 
following resolution : 


This council, recognizing the very valuable work 
in the best interest of education in Australia per- 
formed by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, rendered possible by the generous finan- 
cial grants received from the Carnegie Corporation, 
is of opinion that it would be a disaster if the work 
were to cease when such grants come to an end, and 
this council will recommend to the State Govern- 
ments that they contribute between them a sum 
equal to fifty per cent. of the cost of continuing 
the work for at least a further period of ten years 
with a view to its establishment on a permanent 
basis. 


The Minister for Education in Victoria has 
since been interviewed, and, without committing 
himself, has undertaken to present the case to 
the Treasurer of the State Government when 
desired. The report continues: 


Having received this cordial support from the 
state education departments, it appeared wise 
to approach the Commonwealth Government. It 
seemed highly improbable that the Commonwealth 
would support any educational project which had 
not first received the approval of the states, since 
such an action might be interpreted as trespassing 
on their domain. A letter was drafted setting out 
the case for support of the council and forwarded 
to the Prime Minister. A reply has now been re- 
ceived in which the opinion is expressed that edu- 
cation is the function of the states and not of the 
Commonwealth, and that support of the council 
should therefore devolve on them. 

There the matter rests for the moment. Three 
questions must be explored; whether the present 
attitude of the Federal Government can be modi- 
fied; whether the states will be prepared to con- 
tribute along the lines indicated in the resolution, 
and whether any other source of income can be 
found. 


THE FILM LIBRARY OF THE MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the announcement by 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences that “The Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary has been judged worthy-of the academy’s 
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special award for its significant work in collect- 
ing films dating from 1895 to the present day 
and for the first time making available to the 
public the means of studying the historical and 
esthetic development of the motion picture as 
one of the major arts” the Film Library received 
an acquisition of great importance from David 
Wark Griffith. Mr. Griffith has handed over to 
the Film Library a large quantity of material 
covering his work in the motion picture from 
the time he made his first full-length film, 
“Judith of Bethulia,” in 1913 through “Isn’t 
Life Wonderful?” in 1924. A quarter of a mil- 
lion feet of film were received. The printed 
material alone fills half a room at the head- 
quarters of the Film Library and includes thou- 
sands of stills, many copies of musical scores 
with orchestrations for fifteen productions, vo- 
luminous press books and scrap books of celip- 
pings, correspondence, business papers and other 
memorabilia covering more than a decade of Mr. 
Griffith’s career. 

With this accession the Film Library now has 
an almost complete record of the work of Mr. 
Griffith, from the day he first appeared on the 
screen as an actor in “Rescued from an EKagle’s 
Nest” through the period to the making of his 
epic “Birth of a Nation” and the later films now 
acquired. 

A. Conger Goodyear, president of the Museum 
of Modern Art, has made the following state- 
ment in regard to the academy award and the 
Griffith acquisition : 

Three years ago the museum received a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to organize the 
motion picture department planned when the mu- 
seum itself was founded in 1929. In May, 1935, 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library was estab- 
lished with John Hay Whitney as president; John 
E. Abbott as director, and Iris Barry as curator. 
It is very gratifying to the parent organization 
to have the success of the Film Library recognized 
by a special award from the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences, the highest honor in 
Hollywood—and, I believe, the first time such an 
award has been made to any institution outside the 
film industry itself. It is also a matter of the 
greatest satisfaction to receive a gift of such per- 
manent value from David Wark Griffith, whose 
genius contributed so much towards developing the 
motion picture and giving it the leading position 
it occupies in the world to-day. 
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THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Tue annual report of Dr. Milton James 
Ferguson, chief librarian of the Brooklyn Publie 
Library, New York, summarized by The Sun, 
New York, describes plans to inaugurate a 
thirty-hour week for the members of his staff 
in order that they may have an opportunity to 
read books themselves. It is said that real 
library service will not come until the trained 
assistant has better than mere title knowledge 
of the books handled. The Brooklyn Public 
Library has only a third as many books as there 
are residents of the borough, and Dr. Ferguson 
calls attention to the large loss of volumes 
through theft. 

The report refers to the signing of contracts 
amounting to $2,000,000 for the conversion of 
the uncompleted central library building at 
Grand Army Plaza “from a Brobdingnagian 
pigeon roost to a useful home for books and 
readers,” but lists the following as immediate 
needs: 


(1) The erection of a modern home for the 
Montague Branch, now housed in obsolete quarters ; 
(2) the establishment of twenty new branches in 
‘‘bhookless’’ areas; (3) the replacement of existing 
rented quarters by adequate buildings; (4) increase 
of the personnel; (5) increase of salaries for 
‘trained workers who are receiving a much smaller 
wage than other city servants.’’ 


The Sun writes editorially: 


Few public library reports since the 1920’s have 
been cheerful. Books have been wearing out much 
faster than they can be replaced; for a time cir- 
culation went up rapidly while money for new 
titles became searcer. The Brooklyn Publie Li- 
brary has just issued its fortieth annual report, 
and records with obvious delight the resumption 
last February of work on the central library build- 
ing on Grand Army Plaza, a building begun 
twenty-five years ago and abandoned until an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 was approved by the 
city at the end of 1937. The problems of the 
library will not be entirely solved, however, when 
this building is finished, perhaps about the middle 
of next year. Chief Librarian Milton J. Ferguson 
cites a total circulation of volumes last year exceed- 
ing 6,155,000. He admits that even more satis- 
factory circulation ean be achieved, ‘‘but to do a 
masterly job we must have better than one third 
of a book for each resident of the borough.’’ 

Some of the residents, however, are not grateful 
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for library services they use and abuse. New tech- 
nical books and good novels vanish from open 
shelves without recording at the desk, unless stowed 
carefully in the office of each branch librarian for 
borrowing on request. Mr. Ferguson hopes that 
if the schools ever add a compulsory course to the 
curriculum ‘‘it be one to inculcate respect for 
publie property, especially as represented by the 
books in public libraries.’’ Last year the Brooklyn 
library spent $132,483 for books, including replace- 
ment of worn volumes and additions of new titles; 
yet the sum is small for a borough that has a 
larger population than any of thirty-four states. 


THE GEORGE PEABODY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

AN appropriation of $100,000 toward the per- 
manent endowment of the Library School of 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., has 
been made by the General Education Board. 

This summer will mark the tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of the school. In that time 
more than three hundred librarians will have 
been graduated and about 1,200 other workers 
will have availed themselves of its training 
facilities. 

Last summer 183 students from nineteen 
states were enrolled in courses in library sci- 
ence. The present class consists of fifty-eight 
students from fifteen states. The placement 
record for graduates of the school continues at 
100 per cent. Every available graduate is in a 
position and the August class represented the 
fifth successive class to be placed 100 per cent. 
by graduation time. During the summer of 1938 
all first-quarter courses will be offered in two 
sections. An advanced course in school library 
problems to which several outstanding school 
librarians will contribute is also to be offered. 
Among the additional faculty members for the 
summer sessions, two have been added who have 
made outstanding contributions to the school 
library field. Miss Hannah Logasa, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will teach courses in school 
library administration, and Miss Azile Wofford, 
of the Greenville Public Library Schools De- 
partments, will teach courses in book selection. 

Plans for a new demonstration elementary 
school library are under way and it is hoped that 
it will be available this summer for observation 
and practice in addition to the present Demon- 
stration School library and the Library School’s 
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own model school library. A new course on 
library use in teaching and research for teachers 
and school administrators is being added to the 
present group of courses. This new course for 
candidates for the degrees of master and doctor 
of education will be called “An Introduction to 
Educational Bibliography,” and will survey the 
literature of education. 


THE PROPOSED SCHOOL OF AVIA- 
TION IN NEW YORK CITY 

THE establishment of an aviation school at 
North Beach Airport, Queens, N. Y., to offer 
high-school students advanced training in avi- 
ation mechanics has been proposed by the Aero- 
nautie Educational Commission of the Advisory 
Board on Industrial Education. 

In a report to the Board of Education, the 
commission, consisting of heads of aireraft cor- 
porations, school officials and members of the 
Army Air Corps and the Bureau of Air Com- 
merece, outline plans for “a model publie school 
for the entire United States.” 

A five-year course in aeronautics is proposed, 
with the last three spent at the Municipal Air- 
port 2, North Beach. The early stages of in- 
struction would be given at the Manhattan High 
School of Aviation. 

Many benefits would result under the arrange- 
ment of conducting classes on the flying field, 
according to the commission. Fire hazards 
would be eliminated, modern industrial methods 
could be observed at first hand, ample space for 
handling airplanes would be provided, and dur- 
ing the warmer months much of the class work 
could be conducted out of doors. 

At present the Manhattan High School gives 
a three-year course in aviation to junior high 
school graduates. This school is inadequate for 
advanced or specialized training, because of un- 
suitable quarters and poor location. 

The proposed airport school, which would be- 
come an annex to the Manhattan High School of 
Aviation Trades, would be limited at the outset 
to five hundred students, with an “absolute maxi- 
mum” of twenty-five students in a class. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
On Saturday, April 9, the College Entrance 
Examination Board held two series of tests for 
secondary school boys and girls, one for scholar- 
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ship competitors and the other for applicants 
for admission to college. The scholarship tests, 
inaugurated in 1937 at the request of a group of 
colleges, consisted of the Scholastie Aptitude 
Test and an achievement test covering school 
subjects. This series was taken by approximately 
3,400 competitors for scholarships and fellow- 
ships at twenty-four colleges and universities. 
The admissions tests, consisting of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test and tests in foreign languages 
and mathematics, were held this year for the 
first time and were taken by about 1,250 candi- 
dates for admission to twenty-six colleges. The 
April 9 tests were held at about one hundred 
and fifty centers in the United States and for- 
eign countries to enable scholarship and admis- 
sion committees to obtain information concern- 
ing the ability of their applicants earlier in the 
year than would be possible if they asked their 
students to take the June examinations of the 
board. 

At the spring meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board held on April 6 at Columbia 
University it was voted to continue in 1939 the 
scholarship and admission tests. It was also 
voted to prepare two new examinations in his- 
tory for the June, 1939, session as recommended 
by the subcommittee of the Commission on Ex- 
aminations in History. One of these examina- 
tions will cover a two-year sequence in American 
History and Contemporary Civilization and the 
other will cover two years’ work in history, one 
year in English history and one year in Amer- 
ican history. Beginning in June, 1939, the time 
allowance for each of the history examinations 
will be three hours instead of two hours. The 
present examination in History B2, Medieval 
and Modern European History, will not be held 
after September, 1939. It was also voted to hold 
only two examinations in Greek in 1939 and 
thereafter, viz., two-year Greek and third-year 
Greek, discontinuing the examination in Greek 
3, three-year Greek. 

The autumn meeting of the board will be held 
on November 2. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
NEw graduate courses on vocational educa- 
tion will be among those offered at Cornell Uni- 
versity for training in the teaching of agricul- 
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ture and home economics during the next 
academie year. 

Dr. Lynn A. Emerson, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools at Yonkers, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed professor of industrial education to 
develop the new program. Dr. Emerson comes 
to this position with a background of industrial 
education through service at Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn.; Joliet, Ill., Township 
High School; Essex County, N. J., Vocational 
Schools, and the New York Y. M. C. A. Schools. 

Emphasis will be placed on research in the 
fields of industrial and technical education. The 
new courses will supplement the teacher training 
courses offered at Cornell for many years and 
are designed for the preparation of teachers, 
supervisors and administrators of industrial and 
technieal high sehools and for the training of 
guidance counselors. Beginning with the sum- 
mer of 1936 the Graduate School of Education 
entered upon a definite policy of offering during 
the summer sessions work in industrial and tech- 
nieal edueation and in industrial arts, leading to 
the degree of master of science in education. 
The courses were arranged to enable the student 
to qualify for both the master’s degree and a 
state certificate. 

The response to these offerings in the summer 
sessions has led to the establishment of similar 
programs in industrial and technical education 
during the regular school year beginning with 
the fall of 1938. Working in close cooperation 
with the vocational education division of the 
State Department of Education, plans have been 
developed for offering courses in special meth- 
ods in industrial edueation, curriculum building 
for industrial and technical schools, supervision 
and administration of vocational schools. 

Close working relationships have been devel- 
oped with the College of Engineering in provid- 
ing desirable training on the master’s degree 
level for teachers and administrators for teeh- 
nieal high schools. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

THE University of California Summer Ses- 
sion at Berkeley opens on June 27 and closes on 
Angust 5. Its program of over three hundred 
courses in forty-one fields is especially prepared 
for teachers, supervisors, principals and super- 
intendents. Both graduate and undergraduate 
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work is included in this program. It provides 
an opportunity for those in the teaching field 
to refresh themselves in their fields, to obtain 
new points of view, to increase their professional 
skill and to prepare for various types of teach- 
ing credentials. 

Among the attractions are the demonstration 
elementary and secondary schools; courses in 
speech education and in eye-health education; a 
program in criminology; offerings in journalistic 
studies; short story writing, play production, 
acting and the directing of actors, choral read- 
ing; courses in art and music; a broad program 
in physical education; work in home economies; 
child development; social work, and the school 
executives’ conference. 

There will be many distinguished visitors on 
the faculty, including: Eduard Christian Linde- 
man, of the New York School of Social Work; 
Michael J. Demiashkevich, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Thomas C. Holy, of the 
Ohio State University; Anette M. Phelan, of the 
Education-National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness; Walter Lande, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Vernon Jones, of Clark University; Wini- 
fred E. Bain, of Columbia University; Winifred 
V. Richmond, of Washington, D. C.; Victor T. 
Allen, of Saint Louis University; William Rex 
Crawford, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
George S. McManus, of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; Stanley D. Dodge, of the 
University of Michigan; Paul T. Ellsworth, of 
the University of Cincinnati; George S. Dickin- 
son, of Vassar College; Hans Kohn, of Smith 
College; Frederick O. Koenig, of Stanford Uni- 
versity; Hope L. Foote, of the University of 
Washington; Arthur H. R. Fairchild, of the 
University of Missouri; Karl Loewenstein, of 
Amherst College; Isador Lubin, of the United 
States Department of Labor; Karl Menger, of 
the University of Notre Dame; Gardner 
Murphy, of Columbia University; William J. 
Newlin, of Amherst College; Irving Pichel, of 
Hollywood; John W. Richards, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington; Millard Owen Sheets, of 
Seripps College; A. Franklin Shull, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Ernest J. Simmons, of 
Harvard University, and others. 

The libraries, museums and laboratories are 
open to summer students, and the tennis courts, 
the gymnasiums with their playing fields, swim- 
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ming pools and other equipment afford excellent 
recreational facilities. In addition there have 
been arranged assembly dances, campfire pro- 
grams, nature study hikes and sight-seeing trips 
to many points of interest. Special lectures, 
concerts, the Sunday half-hour of musie weekly 
in the Greek Theater, a program at International 
House centering around the problems of inter- 
national relations, the proximity of Berkeley to 
the many places of cultural and educational in- 
terest in San Francisco and the Bay area— 
these are a few of the resources and advantages 
which make a summer spent in residence at the 
University of California a pleasant as well as a 


profitable experience. 
RayMOND G. GETTELL 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Freperic S. Les, research professor of 
physiology, and Dr. Wendell T. Bush, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, will retire from the staff 
of Columbia University on June 30. Dr. Lee, 
who is now seventy-eight years of age, has been 
associated with Columbia University for forty- 
seven years, and Dr. Bush, who has now reached 
the age of seventy-one years, has been connected 
with the university for thirty-three years. 

The retirement of Dr. Elijah William Bagster- 
Collins, associate professor of German in Teach- 
ers College, has also been announced as effective 
from June 30. Professor Bagster-Collins has 
been a member of the faculty for thirty-five 
years. He is sixty-four years old. He has been 
managing editor of the German Quarterly since 
1927, and was formerly managing editor of the 
Modern Language Journal. He is the author 
of the “Teaching of German in Secondary 
Schools,” the “First Book in German,” and of 
the “History of Modern Language Teaching in 
the United States.” 

Leaves of absence have been granted to nine- 
teen members of the faculty as follows: 
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For the academic year 1938-1939—Professor 
Karl W. Bigelow, Professor William A. McCall, 
Professor Henry A. Ruger and Professor Goodwin 
Watson, all of the department of education. 

For the winter session 1938-1939—Professor 
Maurice A. Bigelow, biology; Professor Lois Hay. 
den Meek, education; Professor Carleton J. ‘Lynde, 
physics; Professor Lois C. Mossman, education. 

For the spring session 1938-1939—Professor 
Frederick Linder Fitzpatrick, natural sciences; 
Professor Erling M. Hunt, history; Professor 
Clifford L. Brownell, physical education; Profes- 
sors Carter Alexander, Jean Betzner, Adelaide T, 
Case, Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Harry D. Kitson, 
Ruth E. MeMurry, Harold Rugg and Percival M. 
Symonds, all in education. 


Fourteen members of the Columbia University 
staff have received promotions, effective from 
July 1, as follows: 


Teachers College—John L. Childs, now associate 
professor of education, to be professor of educa- 
tion; Frank W. Cyr, now assistant professor of 
education, to be associate professor; Mary Evans, 
now assistant professor of household arts, to be 
associate professor; Frederick Linder Fitzpatrick, 
now associate professor of natural sciences, to be 
professor; Erling M. Hunt, now associate profes- 
sor of history, to be professor; Arthur T. Jersild, 
now associate professor of education, to be pro- 
fessor; Lillian H. Locke, now assistant professor 
of household arts, to be associate professor; Don- 
ald G. Tewksbury, now associate professor of edu- 
cation, to be professor; Eleanor M. Witmer, now 
librarian, to be associate professor of education. 

Barnard College—W. Cabell Greet, now assistant 
professor of English, to be associate professor; 
Maude A. Huttman, now assistant professor of 
history, to be associate professor; Ida H. Ogilvie, 
now associate professor of geology, to be professor; 
Jane P. Clark, now instructor in government, to be 
assistant professor; Marion Streng, now instructor 
in physical education, to be assistant professor. 


Frederic R. Coudert has been elected to suc- 
ceed Stephen G. Williams on the Committee on 
Education of the Columbia board of trustees. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ELAM J. ANDERSON, president of Linfield 
College, MeMinnville, Ore., has been elected 
president of the University of Redlands, Calif. 
He succeeds Dr. Clarence H. Thurber, who re- 


signed last year. Dr. W. E. Raffety acted as 


president until he was killed in an automobile 
accident. Since then Dr. H. E. Marsh has 
served as acting president. 

Dr. Paut Davip SHaAFeEr, head master of the 
Milford, Conn., School for Boys and lecturer in 
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secondary education at the Graduate School of 
Yale University, has been appointed principal 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He succeeds Dr. John H. Denbigh, who 
has held the position for the past twenty years. 


Dr. BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Yale University to become 
effective on July 1. He succeeds Dr. Andrew 
Keogh, Sterling professor of bibliography, for- 
merly president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Bibliographical Society of 
America, who has been on the Yale University 
library staff since 1899 and university librarian 
since 1916. 


Miss PEARL BERNSTEIN, since 1934 secretary 
of the Board of Estimate of New York City, 
has resigned in order to fill the newly established 
position of administrative officer of the Board of 
Higher Education. 


Dr. F. S. Horne, for the past nineteen months 
assistant director of the division of Negro affairs 
of the National Youth Administration, has been 
appointed assistant adviser on Negro relations 
of the United States Housing Authority in 
Washington, D. C. 


NELSON Harwoop, deputy principal of Burn- 
ley Municipal Technical College, England, has 
been appointed principal of Chesterfield Tech- 
nical College. He succeeds W. R. Parsonage, 
who recently retired. 


Dr. Frep ALEXANDER, since 1930 director of 
the extension department of Furman University, 
S. C., has been appointed extension teacher in 
the field of “in service training” for teachers at 
the University of South Carolina. Dr. Alex- 
ander, whose new work begins the first semester 
of the 1938-39 term, will spend his full time 
conducting classes in extension centers through- 
out the state. 


Dr. Howarp L. Nostranp, of the United 
States Naval Academy, and Dr. Hunter Kellen- 
berger, of Princeton University, have been ap- 
pointed assistant professors of French at Brown 
University, effective at the start of the next 
academie year. 


Dr. Lois Haypen MEEK, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will direet the summer sessions at Mills College, 
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Oakland, Calif. She will be assisted by a staff 
of approximately fifteen. 


Dr. Louise J. Peet, head of the department 
of household equipment at the Iowa State Col- 
lege, has been granted leave of absence to teach 
chemistry at the American College for Women 
at Istanbul, Turkey. 


Dr. CLARENCE H. GraHam, professor of psy- 
chology at Brown University, has been given a 
grant of $3,500 by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to continue his research on specialized 
problems in vision. 


Dr. JOHN C. DE WILDE, economist and re- 
search associate of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of New York, has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to be used in making a 
study of conditions in Germany. He plans to 
be abroad for eight months. During his absence 
his work in the Foreign Policy Association will 
be taken care of by Dr. Paul B. Taylor, who 
studied on an exchange fellowship at the Univer- 
sity of Kiel. 


Dr. HENRY FLEISCHMAN, for thirty-two years 
director of the Educational Alliance, one of the 
largest neighborhood centers of New York City, 
has been appointed emeritus director. He has 
been succeeded by Samuel Fishzohn. Dr. 
Fleischman will continue as consulting director. 


THomas Mann, German novelist, is the recipi- 
ent of the Cardinal Newman award for 1937. 
It will be presented to him at ceremonies to be 
held at the University of Illinois on April 29, 
which is honors day at the university. The Car- 
dinal Newman award is conferred annually upon 
“an individual who has made an outstanding 
contribution to the enrichment of human life in 
the fields of literature, art, science or humani- 
tarianism.” 


L. L. Price, instructor of vocational agricul- 
ture at the Ida, La., High School, has been 
awarded the title of master teacher of vocational 
agriculture of the South for 1937 with a cash 
prize of $100. This award is given by the 
United States Office of Education to a teacher 
of vocational agriculture from one of the twelve 
southern states who, in the opinion of the judges, 
has made the outstanding record in his teaching 
program. Mr. Price won the master teacher title 
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in competition with 2,436 other teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in rural high schools of the 
South. 


Dr. E. W. Gregory, JR., professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Alabama, was elected 
president of the Southern Sociological Society 
at its recent convention held in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. He sueceeds Dr. Rupert B. Vance, of the 
University of North Carolina. Other officers 
elected are: W. E. Cole, University of Tennessee, 
first vice-president; Katharine Jocher, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, second vice-president ; 
B. O. Williams, Clemson College, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Dr. ERNEST TOWNSEND, president of the State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J., was elected 
president of the Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers at the thir- 
teenth annual conference of the association 
which opened on April 7 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Other officers elected 
were Ruth Haas, State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Conn., and E. S. Evenden, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as vice-presidents ; 
Roy L. Shaffer, State Teachers College, Jersey 
City, treasurer. Herbert D. Welte, of Teachers 
College of Connecticut at New Britain, was re- 
elected secretary. 


Dr. H. S. LANGFELD, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was elected president of the Society of 
Experimental Psychologists at the recent meet- 
ing of the society at the University of North 
Carolina. Princeton was selected as the place 
of the next meeting. 


Dr. Howarp E. RONDTHALER, president of 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., was 
elected president of the Southern Association 
of Women’s Colleges at a convention of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools recently held at Dallas, Texas. 


Dr. FerDINAND D. LessInG, chairman of the 
department of Oriental languages at the Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed a 
member of the Committee on Chinese Studies 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Dr. CHARLES Howarp McILwatn, professor 
of English and constitutional history at Har- 
vard University, delivered on April 4 the fourth 
and last lecture of the annual Kirby lecture 
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series at Lafayette College. Subjects discussed 
by Dr. MelIlwain included “Our Constitutiona] 
System Before the Bar of History,” “The 
Judicial Review,” “Checks and Balances in Goy- 
ernment” and “Responsibility.” 


THE first Edward Jasper Goodwin Memoria] 
leeture will be delivered by Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan, director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics and chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the California Institute of Technology, in 
the Chapel of the Packer Coilegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of April 20. 
Dr. Goodwin was principal of the Packer Col- 
legiate Instiute from 1908 to 1918. Dr. Milli- 
kan will speak on “Science as a Social Force.” 


Dr. Georce D. Birkuorr, Perkins professor 
of mathematics, and dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of Harvard University, president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, will lecture on April 18 at 8: 15 
p. M. before the Lancaster, Pa., Branch of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. His subject will be “Mathematies in 
the College Curriculum.” 


CHANCELLOR Harry WoopBurN CHASE deliv- 
ered the principal address in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Washington Square College of New York Uni- 
versity on April 2 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 


Dr. Ropert C. CLoTHIER, president of Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner given on April 5 in 
the Towers Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y., to com- 
memorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Adelphi Academy. 


Dr. W. F. WALKER, director of Health Studies 
of the Commonwealth Fund, gave the tenth 
Delta Omega lecture at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology on April 15. He spoke on 
“Changing Standards in Rural School Work.” 


Dr. THEOpoRE A. SIEDLE, assistant dean at 
the School of Edueation of the University of 
Pittsburgh, was the principal speaker at the 
installation banquet of the new chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa at the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Wetis A. HA, for thirty-one years su- 
perintendent of schools at Concord, Mass., a 
past president of the Massachusetts School Su- 
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perintendents Association, died on April 6 at 
the age of sixty years. 


Miss EvizaBETH S. Pout, supervisor of ele- 
mentary edueation in the publie schools of 
Kaston, Pa., a member of the teaching staff for 
fifty-one years, died on April 5 from the effects 
of an automobile accident. 


Mrs. Apa Coturns Houmg, professor of mer- 
chandising in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration at the University of 
Southern California, died on March 28. She 
was known as a pioneer in the field of business 
training for women and had been connected with 
the university since 1929. 


Miss MaBeL E. Simpson, associate editor of 
New York State Education, published by the 
State Teachers Association, and formerly presi- 
dent of the New York Teachers Association, died 
in Albany on April 5. Miss Simpson taught 
for many years in the publie schools of Ithaca 
and was director of elementary grades in the 
Rochester Publie Sehools. 


JAMES GREEN, direetor of education for Dar- 
wen, England, has been appointed director of 
education to the city of Laneaster. He succeeds 
the late G. H. Mitchell. 


Dr. Herman Liv, president of Shanghai Col- 
lege, China, was shot and killed in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, Shanghai, on April 7 at the 
age of forty-two years. According to the daily 
press, the headquarters of the Northern Baptist 
Convention received a letter from Dr. Liu which 
told of a rumored blacklist of over two hundred 
Chinese leaders, including the presidents of the 
universities. Dr. Liu was aware that his life 
was in danger because of many threatening 
letters. 


THE 1938 summer sessions of the University 
of Pittsburgh will include the following visiting 
faculty: President Herbert L. Spencer (adult 
education) and Dr. James S. Kinder (secondary 
education), Pennsylvania College for Women; 
Dr. Carl L. Stotz (geography), Mt. Holyoke 
College; Dr. John F. Gummere (Latin and 
Greek), William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. John N. Given (commercial educa- 
tion), Los Angeles Public Schools; Mr. Paul 
Rehmus (secondary education), Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan; Dr. Harold Spears (secondary edu- 
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cation), Evansville Publie Schools; Mrs. Alice 
Starz (physical education), St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh; Dr. Clarence Ackley (eduea- 
tional administration), Deputy Superintendent, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Publie In- 
struction; Miss Carrie Norton (teaching of En- 
glish), State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Rae C. Williams (retailing), 
Omaha, Nebraska, Technical High School; Dr. 
Charles Manwiller (elementary education), Miss 
Luella Nolen (teaching of geography), Miss 
Ida H. Spurrier (physical education), Dr. Dana 
Z. Eckert (elementary education), Miss Edna 
C. Righter (orthogenic classes), Dr. Coit R. 
Hoechst (adult education), Dr. Harry A. 
Snyder (secondary education), Miss Charlotte 
Truby (elementary education), and Mr. Henry 
L. Cleland (secondary education), Pittsburgh 
Public Schools; Miss Gertrude Lake (art), 
Johnstown Public Schools; Mr. Joseph P. An- 
derson (physical education), Federation of 
Social Agencies, Pittsburgh. 


THE American Psychological Association will 
hold its forty-sixth annual meeting at the Ohio 
State University from September 5 to 10. 
Officers this year are: President, J. F. Dashiell, 
University of North Carolina; Secretary, Wil- 
lard C. Olson, University of Michigan; Trea- 
surer, Willard L. Valentine, the Ohio State 
University. Arrangements for the convention 
are in the hands of a committee consisting of 
the president and secretary of the association 
and Dr. H. E. Burtt, of the department of psy- 
chology. Numerous subcommittees are in charge 
of convention details. The Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues, the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, the Psychometric Society 
and the American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists will meet in conjunction with the 
association. 


THE University College of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is sponsoring a conference on Visual 
Education and the Adult on Friday and Satur- 
day, May 13 and 14. Ineluded among the 
speakers will be Dr. R. Kissack, Professor 
Frank N. Freeman, Dean S. N. Stevens and 
Professor G. L. Freeman. Leaders in the field 
of visual education in industry will take part. 
The meeting will be open to the public. 


THe Office of Education and the American 
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Junior Red Cross have announced one of the 
most extensive international short and long- 
wave broadcasts ever to be attempted. It will 
be addressed to school children throughout the 
world, and will be carried by the NBC Red 
Network, General Electric Company short-wave 
stations, W2XAD ad W2XAF, and by rebroad- 
cast via many foreign radio stations, to be heard 
on May 4 from 6 to 6:30 p.m. (Eastern Stand- 
ard Time), in cooperation with the National 
Education Association, which is devoting its 
American Schools Program period to this event. 
The program entitled “Calling All Countries” 
will include six or eight “Juniors” delivering 
short tributes to the accomplishments of six- 
teen million American and foreign members 
throughout the world. This program will be 
divided into three parts, coming from Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York and San Francisco, 
where the annual Junior Red Cross convention 
will be in session. Actors, orchestra and chorus 
of the Educational Radio Project of the Office 
of Edueation, will dramatize the origin of the 
Junior Red Cross and sing its world song. 
Greetings from the Commissioner of Education, 
John W. Studebaker, one of the founders of the 
Junior Red Cross, will conclude the broadcast. 


AN appropriation of $220,000 has been ap- 
proved by the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia for the construction of the first of a group 
of life science buildings at Los Angeles. The 
money was made available through the sale of 
the Vermont Avenue campus to the Los Angeles 
Junior College. The first building in the new 
group will be an office and classroom structure. 
Other units will include a laboratory building 
and an animal house, for which no provision has 
as yet been made. 


THE Marine Museum of the City of New York 
will be moved from the Museum of the City of 
New York to quarters four times as large in the 
building of the New York Historical Society at 
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170 Central Park West. The Marine Museum 
contains prints, nautical memorabilia and about 
a hundred ship models. At present it occupies 
the south wing of the city museum’s second floor, 
In the historical building it will be situated on 
the ground floor. The move was decided upon 
because more space was required than the city 
museum could supply. Many objects have not 
been exhibited because of the inadequate space. 


AT a recent meeting in Geneva, the delegates 
of twelve countries represented at the confer- 
ence considering the status of refugees from 
Germany agreed upon a convention to provide 
all refugees from Germany, except those who 
have emigrated to escape military or fiscal ob- 
ligations, with identity cards equivalent to pass- 
ports, similar to the Nansen passports. The 
number of German refugees scattered through- 
out the world is estimated at 145,000. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that the 
Education Council of Entrerios Province, Ar- 
gentina, has closed the German-language school 
as “un-Argentine.” The action was taken be- 
cause the school, in La Esperanza section, which 
is inhabited by many Germans, taught no Span- 
ish and “ineuleated foreign ideas.” It was 
stated that pupils were required to give the 
Nazi salute when entering classrooms. Similar 
activities have been reported throughout Argen- 
tina. 


A move for the provision of better library 
services is reported from New South Wales. 
The public library officials have given a con- 
centrated course of training to forty post-pri- 
mary school teachers and are at present training 
twelve students who have completed their course 
as primary school teachers. It is proposed to 
train another group in the near future. The 
teachers will be appointed by the Education 
Department as teacher-librarians. As a result 
of these provisions an advance in school library 
services is expected. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHY SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM? 


RoosEvELT’s grand slam at the polls in 1936 
impelled many publicists to pen the obituaries 
of the modern press, but to-day publishers for 
and against the New Deal produce nearly forty 


million newspapers daily. Despite television- 
aries, the newspaper in one form or another is 
likely to remain the most vital and significant 
medium of communication. Consequently, to it 
will be attracted annually thousands of young 
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men and women eager to share the adventures 
and opportunities, the responsibilities and 
rewards they believe it offers. 

Whether newspapermen generally should be 
trained by city editors or by schools of journal- 
ism is a subject, however, upon which there is 
still much difference of opinion. Almost every 
criticism mnewspapermen have heaped upon 
schools of journalism and their graduates is true 
—of some schools and some graduates; just as 
almost every criticism made of newspapers is 
true—of some newspapers. Can higher educa- 
tion render a service to publishers of almost two 
thousand dailies, almost twelve thousand week- 
lies? 

Consider the newspaper publisher to-day. 
Often operating a highly organized corporate 
enterprise geared to the tempo of modern indus- 
try, he must manufacture newspapers which will 
insurance regular dividends. He may refer to 
the newspaper as a social institution or public 
utility, a sacred trust or messianic mission, but 
it surely ceases to be a dynamic force once he no 
longer has money to maintain it. He is a part 
of, not apart from, the changing society which 
his newspaper attempts to inform, entertain, 
advise and influence. 

Concerned chiefly with the mass production of 
newspapers for profit in the face of rising costs 
of labor and paper, of competition from the 
radio and news magazines and threats to the 
freedom of the press, publishers to-day have 
neither the time nor the facilities for the careful 
selection, training or placement of potential 
journalists. They are business men, not teachers 
or personnel experts. Harassed constantly by 
the trained and the untrained, the competent 
and the incompetent, they must turn away a 
potential Lincoln Steffens or Dorothy Thompson 
if there is no opening, take the first rather than 
the best man who comes along when there is a 
vacancy. 

Nor can the newspaper in any community 
hope to absorb all the graduates of high schools, 
junior colleges and universities who may think 
they immediately want to become critics, column- 
ists, foreign correspondents or even reporters. 
Even if every applicant were another Walter 
Duranty, Webb Miller, John Gunther, O. O. 
McIntyre, Lloyd Lewis, Westbrook Pegler, 
Damon Runyon or Walter Lippmann, the news- 
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papers couldn’t hire them all. There are too 
many applicants. 

Why do so many young people think they 
want to become newspapermen? They have 
read about the adventures of Richard Harding 
Davis and Floyd Gibbons; they have seen movies 
like “The Front Page” and “Exclusive”; they 
have had a taste of journalism on student publi- 
cation staffs. As a consequence many of them 
have assumed that all a reporter needs is good 
looks, two fists, plenty of nerve and ability to 
drink. Strangely enough, editors and publishers, 
already disillusioned about the glamor and 
romance, the adventure and excitement of jour- 
nalism, insist upon a few other qualifications 
when they have to hire another reporter. 

Now it is true that there are always a few 
boys and girls who have distinct literary ability, 
and some of these will eventually become the 
suecessors of Ernest Hemingway, Hendrik Van 
Loon, Margaret Mitchell, Robinson Jeffers, Edna 
St. Vineent Millay, Maxwell Anderson and Carl 
Sandburg. Many of them wisely will seek the 
discipline of the fourth estate before they blos- 
som forth in books and magazines, on Broadway 
or in Hollywood. But the busy editor has no 
divining rod by which he can detect an approach- 
ing genius, nor is every literary genius a good 
newspaperman. 

Thousands of young people think that they 
want to be journalists, but only a few rare 
youngsters are headline hunters at heart. They 
don’t want to breeze through the city room before 
dashing off the great American novel; they want 
to make the city room their permanent headquar- 
ters. The scent of the news hunt and the itch to 
write, the smell of ink and the roar of presses 
are in their hearts, and nowhere else will they be 
content. They have the bug. Anyhow they 
have the interests and abilities which, properly 
developed, will make them what every city editor 
wants. 

When these youngsters, the wise and the fool- 
ish, the quick and the dead, clamor for jobs, 
what is the city editor to do? He hasn’t the 
time nor the means to investigate thoroughly 
their personalities and characters, their intelli- 
gence and aptitudes, their social backgrounds 
and school records. He may be a good judge 
of men and women, but he knows only of the 
success of those whom he accepts and not of the 
possibilities of those whom he rejects. Thus a 
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potential William Allen White may be shown the 
door while the friend of a friend of a friend gets 
the job. 

Universities should act as buffers between the 
press and the horde of would-be journalists, pro- 
viding instruction and guidance which will elimi- 
nate those who are unlikely to succeed or be 
happy in journalistic vocations. Within the 
first or second year of college, students should 
have an opportunity to discover, explore and 
develop their abilities and interests so that their 
possibilities as newspapermen ean be revealed. 
Likewise they should achieve an intellectual 
maturity and emotional stability so vital to their 
success. 

Many editors and publishers agree that, all 
other factors being equal, they prefer college 
graduates to applicants with less education. 
They want young men and women who have had 
a liberal education, who have broad social and 
cultural backgrounds. They want young men 
and women who not only have taken elementary 
courses in history, economics, sociology, political 
science, geography, psychology and literature 
but also who have studied carefully the phe- 
nomena of social adjustment. 

And they’re right. How can the cub reporter 
cover the city hall beat intelligently unless he 
understands municipal government? How can 
he write about business conditions clearly if he 
has only a superficial knowledge of money and 
banking, labor problems, monetary problems? 
How can he gather news from all kinds of people 
under all kinds of conditions if he is ignorant 
of applied psychology and mental hygiene? All 
the training outlined here the university ean 
provide. 

But ean the university do more? Accustomed 
to tut-tut and pooh-pooh schools of journalism 
and their graduates, many newspapermen will 
answer this question negatively. They will say 
that they want alert, intelligent, adaptable col- 
lege graduates. They will say that they can 
give these graduates the technical training they 
need to get along in a few months. Experience 
will do the rest. This policy has worked in the 
past; why shouldn’t it continue to work? 

There is ample precedent for this kind of argu- 
ment, for it was used by doctors, lawyers and 
business men when schools of medicine, law and 
commerce were being established. These profes- 
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sional schools at first may not have had the faey)- 
ties or the facilities, the equipment or supplies 
they needed, but to-day they function effectively, 
receiving whole-hearted cooperation. Conse- 
quently, it seems probable that superior schools 
of journalism may eventually receive the same 
recognition if they produce graduates who will 
raise the standards of the press. 

What is the superior school of journalism? 
Often it is a part of a great university strategi- 
cally situated. Usually it has adequate labora- 
tories, library facilities and audio-visual aids. 
Always it must have a faculty whose training 
and experience qualify them to understand both 
the problems of the press and the ambitions of 
young people. But the school of journalism 
must be measured by what it does as well as 
what it is. 

The superior school of journalism ean select 
potential journalists more successfully than any 
one else. The city editor, for example, must 
accept or reject an applicant as a rule after a 
few minutes. The school of journalism need not 
make a decision until its faculty has known the 
applicant several years, known him not only as 
a person but also as a composite of educational 
records, test scores and other significant data. 
Never does the city editor know what possibilities 
for success there may be in the person whom he 
rejects. 

The superior school of journalism can train 
potential journalists more successfully than any 
one else. In the first place it has experts to 
counsel the students on the patterns of courses 
they may wish to take. Enrolment in pipe or 
snap courses can be not merely discouraged but 
denied. Thus during four or five years of uni- 
versity training the student can be required to 
take the important courses needed to give him 
the cultural and social backgrounds he will need, 
rather than a collection of academic odds and 
ends. 

The task of the superior school of journalism 
begins rather than ends when it has provided 
for this liberal education of its students through 
the cooperation of other departments. It must 
also provide specialized instruction which will 
give the graduate a head start, a running jump, 
when he looks for a job. It can give technical 
training which the newspaper can not provide, 
training not to be added on as an afterthought 
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but to be an integral part of the student’s under- 
craduate experience. 

~ This specialized instruction will concern chiefly 
developing young men and women who can 
vather, report, interpret and edit news. Dab- 
bling in eampus publications is not enough nor 
is an academie course in reporting. Journalism 
students should have not only realistic laboratory 
exercises but also actual news-getting experi- 
ences in the community. Cooperation with city 
editors on loeal or nearby newspapers will make 
this possible, but here again the importance of 
thorough training must be emphasized. 

To-day there are too few newspapermen who 
know enough about photography and typogra- 
phy, advertising and business management, the 
law of the press and the history of journalism. 
The superior school of journalism can provide 
this basie instruetion, offering also training for 
those who are more interested in trade publica- 
tions, publicity, radio and journalism education. 
It is probable that only in these special fields 
may very many women find much opportunity in 
journalism. 

Finally, the superior school of journalism can 
place potential journalists more successfully 
than any one else. By studying the individual 
wants and needs of newspaper publishers it can 
arrange to send to them only those young men or 
women who are qualified for a given opening. It 
can limit its enrolment so that it will produce 
only the number of graduates likely to be ab- 
sorbed in journalistic enterprises. Thus it will 
help both the publisher and the beginning jour- 
nalists. 

To-day there are too many high schools, junior 
colleges, four-year colleges and universities at- 
tempting to give their students what passes for 
vocational journalism. They are turning out 
thousands of young men and wémen who even 
when able lack training. As a consequence they 
flood the market with the immature and poorly 
trained, thereby making it more difficult for the 
superior school of journalism to interest editors 
and publishers in a superior product. 

Why schools of journalism? The superior 
school of journalism ean select, train and place 
potential journalists more effectively than any 
one else. It performs a service to the press, to 
the young people and to the public by attempting 
to produce superior newspapermen. And there 
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will not be better newspapers until we have 
better newspapermen. 
LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


REASONS GIVEN BY FRESHMEN FOR 
THEIR CHOICE OF A COLLEGE 


Every five years, as part of a detailed person- 
nel study, students at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College are asked the following ques- 
tions: 


(1) Indicate all the influences that caused you to 
come to this eollege. (A check list of 23 reasons 
was included in the questionnaire. ) 

(2) If you had your own entire choice would 
you go to some other college? (If so, name the 
college.) 

(3) Why do you prefer the college mentioned 
in your answer to the preceding question to the 
Eastern Illniois State Teachers College? (Check 
all the reasons that apply.) 

(a) New surroundings (have lived in or near 
Charleston for some time and prefer a 
change) 

(b) Can get course wanted 

(c) Better social advantages 

(d) Larger school 

(e) Better faculty 

(f) More distinguished in athletics 

(g) Has national fraternities and sororities — 

(h) List other reasons 


This article deals with a comparison of the 
reasons given by freshmen in 1930 and 1935 for 
their choice of a college. In 1930 the questions 
were answered by 359 freshmen—120 men and 
239 women—and in 1935 by 271 freshmen—118 
men and 153 women. In both years nearly 
every freshman who was enrolled at the time that 
the questionnaires were distributed was included 
in the study. 

Table I shows that persons were the most 
important influence in bringing students to the 
college. In 1930 and 1935 the influence of rela- 
tives led in frequency of mention, being listed 
by 30 per cent. and 32 per cent. of the fresh- 
men, respectively. In both years the combined 
frequency of mention of the influence of rela- 
tives, school officials, friends and former stu- 
dents accounted for approximately three fifths 
of the replies. Next to the influence of persons, 
the low cost and the convenience of the college 
were the most important factors in the students’ 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF 1930-1931 AND 1935-1936 STUDENT 
GROUPS WHO CAME TO COLLEGE BECAUSE 
oF VARIOUS INFLUENCES 
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TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF 1930-1931 AND 1935-1936 Stupenr 
Groups WHO GAVE VARIOUS REASONS FOR 
DESIRING TO ATTEND OTHER COLLEGES 

















Influence Percentage Difference* Reason Percentage Difference 
1930-— 1935- 1930— 1935- 
1931 1936 1931 1936 
RIEU oc neuwisew sateen 30 32 + New surroundings ...... 13 15 +2 
Low cost and convenience 24 22 -2 Course wanted ....'..... 22 31 +9 
School officials ......... 19 17 -2 Social advantages ...... 14 12 2 
Friends and former stu- Te: rr 22 19 -3 
0 Pre rere 13 14 +1 Better facahyy .6.0sccce< 8 8 0 
High standing of college ROE. b's 5 +. -b10 645 cox 4 4 0 
and courses wanted .. 7 9 +2 Fraternities and _ sorori- 
College catalogue ...... 4 3 -1 Ca 0 6 -4 
Opportunity to partici- OGMer TEAGORS 2.005 ccees sj 5 -2 
pate in athletics ..... 0 1 +1 RL soca teleuicaca 100 100 
Other FORSONS 2. ccceees 3 2 -1 
BORN: ScSewaeawe 100 100 





* Increase designated as +, and decrease as —. 


choice. These factors decreased slightly in fre- 
quency of mention during the five-year period, 
possibly because of improvement in general eco- 
nomic conditions. The high standing of the 
college and the courses offered ranked low in 
frequency of mention. However, these factors 
may have been taken into consideration by the 
persons who advised the students, even though 
they were not taken into account by many of the 
freshmen. In the students’ judgment the college 
catalogue had little to do with their choice of a 
college. As far as could be judged from their 
answers, the freshmen gave slight thought to 
educational factors when they selected their col- 
lege. 

Table II indicates that 51 per cent. of the 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF 1930-1931 AND 1935-1936 STUDENT 
GROUPS WITH VARIOUS ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
ENTERING THIS COLLEGE 








Attitude 





Percentage Difference 
1930- 1935-— 
1931 1936 
Would come here ...... 51 47 -4 
Would go elsewhere .... 48 50 +2 
Uncertain or unanswered 1 3 +2 


BEN 6 <6Gnateewk 100 100 





freshmen in 1930 and 47 per cent. in 1935 would 
have come to this college if they had been given 
their own entire choice. During the five-year 
period, then, there was a decrease of 4 per cent. 
in the number who would have selected this col- 
lege if the choice had rested wholly with them. 
In both years the students listed a large number 
of colleges and universities that they preferred, 
but the University of Illinois clearly ranked first. 

Table III gives the reasons that students 


Ee 


checked for desiring to attend other colleges, 
The principal reason given in both years was 
ability to get the courses wanted, and during the 
five-year period it gained 9 per cent. in fre- 
quency of mention. 

Probably there is a relationship between the 
rather superficial manner in which the students 
apparently made their choice of an institution 
of higher learning and their attitude towards 
attending this college and their reasons for pre- 
ferring another. Sinee this is an institution for 
the education of teachers, prospective students 
who do not expect to teach should investigate 
carefully in order to ascertain whether it meets 
their needs. Even students who plan to become 
teachers should obtain adequate information 
about the courses offered so that they will know 
before enrolling in college whether work is avail- 
able in their chosen fields. 

EmMA REINHARDT 

EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL-MADE MOVIES 


Have you made a moving picture in your 
school? If so, will you tell other schools who 
have made pictures and those who want to make 
them about it? The Committee on Standards 
for Motion Pictures and Newspapers of the 
National Council of Teachers of English is hold- 
ing a conference by mail so that all those who 
are interested may learn from each other. Will 
you write the following information on a sheet 
of paper: 


1. Title and subject of your film or description 
of it. 

2. Length of your film. Is it 400, 800 or 1,600 
feet long? 

3. Width of your film. Is it 16 or 35 mm? 
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Is it a silent or sound film? 
What group produced your film? Was it a 
Cinema or Camera Club? 

6. To what person may we write to find out 
more about your film? 

7, Should you like to exchange films with other 
schools? 

8, What advice can you give to schools that want 


on oe 
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to produce their first films? or to those who 
want to take more moving pictures? 

9. Please send your information to Mr. Hardy 
R. Finch, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Harpy R. Fincu 

HieH SCHOOL, 

GREENWICH, CONN. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PRISON SYSTEM OF CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 
THE unified system of the prisons of Czecho- 
slovakia is based on certain definite rules and 
practices. All prisoners, with the exception of 
the political ones, are obliged to work. They get 
up at 6 A.M., breakfast at 6:30, work from 7 to 
11: 30, rest after their lunch up to 1 P.M., and 
work again from 1 to 5:30 p.m.; after their 
supper they are placed again into their cells at 
6 p.M., and by 9 P.M. must be in their beds. 
Those trained in skilled work are employed, 


whenever possible, in the same line of work; the 


unskilled prisoners are taught some occupation 
which would support them after their release. 
In addition to the prison work in bakeries, 
machine shops and other sections of the institu- 
tions needed for its running and self-support, 
such trades as tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, bookbinding and others are practised. Their 
produets are, however, not sold, but utilized only 
by the prison system and the state judicial ser- 
vice. In the two boys’ reform schools (for those 
under the age of twenty-one), regular courses in 
various occupations are given of exactly the 
same type as given by the regular school system. 
In fact, the prisoners graduate by passing the 
regular examinations in them. The larger insti- 
tutions also have their agricultural divisions and 
courses. 

The educational work is directed by the 
teacher, physician and priest in each prison. 
Regular classes are conducted by the qualified 
state teachers, usually employed in the surround- 
ing school district, who also arrange for and 
give educational lectures on Sundays and holi- 
days, frequently illustrated with slides and films. 
Each institution has its own library, which 
receives regular additions by gifts and state 
grants. Quite successful are the musical and 





singing organizations of the prisoners, as well 
as their orchestras. All prisoners receive a 
weekly periodical, Noviny (News), a review of 
all important cultural, economic and political 
events, with a special section devoted to the open- 
ings for those to be released soon. 

All prisoners under twenty-one must partici- 
pate in religious courses and services. Every 
sect, recognized by the state, has the right to 
have such services arranged for at the expense 
of the state, if more than ten prisoners belong 
to it. The physician supervises all institutional 
hygiene and gives periodical lectures in his field. 
All institutions have regular hours set aside for 
physical training.* 

This educational program seems to be quite 
superior to any educational system in the United 
States when compared in its theory, and particu- 
larly in its operation.? It is a unified system 
and it is free from all political influences. Thus 
all employees are a highly selected group on the 
basis of the civil service examinations. The 
guards, for instance, must have, in addition to 
other qualifications, to their credit their gradua- 
tion certificate from the three months’ special 
course; after their appointment they must serve 
a year’s probationary period before receiving 
a permanent appointment.’ In fact, the whole 
staff of every prison conceives of its task in 


1The author is indebted particularly to Dr. 
Romauld Stefka, superintendent of the Male Prison 
of Pilzen, for information and material, as well as 
personal interviews in his institution. 

2 We take for our standard the program devel- 
oped in ‘‘Report to His Excellency Governor H. 
Lehman from The Commission for Study of the 
Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for 
Youth,’’ Department of Correction, Division of 
Edueation, Albany, N. Y., 1937. 

3 Contrast this with the conditions in America, 
in general, by referring to: J. S. Roucek, ‘‘The 
Sociology of the Prison Guard,’’ in Sociology and 
Social Research, November—December, 1935, Vol. 
20, pp. 145-151. 
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terms of permanent careers and the promotions 
based on continuous in-service training. 

For these, as well as other reasons, of course, 
the re-educational and reconditioning processes 
are easier and simpler. From our standpoint, 
the fact that the educational aspect is an integral 
part of the prison system is of importance. In 
this respect, Czechoslovakia is trying to accom- 
plish what Commissioner Austin H. MacCor- 
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mick, of New York City, expresses as follows: 
“The result hoped for from all the types of 
education which we offer the prisoner is social 
education; this is, in fact, what is hoped for 
from the whole program of the penal institution, 
The final result we look for is what we call the 
socialization of the individual.* 
J. S. Roucex 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE GIFTS OF JOHN DAVISON 
ROCKEFELLER 

On May 23, 1937, John Davison Rockefeller, 
the founder of The Rockefeller Foundation, died 
at Ormond Beach, Florida, in his ninety-eighth 
year. Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts for philanthropic 
purposes were roughly $530,000,000. He gave 
a total of $446,000,000 to establish four funds: 
The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
the General Education Board, The Rockefeller 
Foundation, and The Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial. In addition, Mr. Rockefeller 
made individual contributions of approximately 
$84,000,000 for educational, religious and char- 
itable purposes. Since their founding, the four 
funds established by Mr. Rockefeller have ex- 
pended a total of $645,000,000 in 88 different 
countries. 

Mr. Rockefeller always made his gifts after 
thorough study and careful planning; and it is 
perhaps appropriate at this time to mention one 
or two principles which guided him. These prin- 
ciples were not necessarily formulated at the be- 
ginning of his career; rather they were the result 
of his long experience in philanthropic activity. 

In the first place, he trusted the future. He 
did not think that benevolence and wisdom were 
confined to his generation. He was not under 
the illusion that what seems important to-day 
will necessarily be important to-morrow. He 
did not believe in tying up foundations to rigid 
and unchangeable purposes. He was familiar 


with English as well as with American experi- 
ence in the creation of trust funds, and he would 
have agreed with Sir Arthur Hobhouse in the 
latter’s comment on medieval foundations that 
“a nation can not endure for long the spectacle 
of large masses of property settled to unalterable 


uses.” When The Rockefeller Foundation was 
incorporated, the sole purpose stated in its 
charter was “to promote the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world.” It was character- 
istic of Mr. Rockefeller’s developing point of 
view that in 1920 he wrote to the trustees of the 
General Education Board as follows: “If in any 
gifts heretofore made to you by me there are 
any restrictions or limitations as to the specific 
purpose for which they are to be used, I hereby 
revoke such restrictions.” 

In the second place, Mr. Rockefeller did not 
believe that it was wise to attempt to maintain 
foundations in perpetuity. “Perpetuity is a 
pretty long time,” he remarked. It is perhaps 
not generally known that under their charters 
both The Rockefeller Foundation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board are authorized to expend 
principal as well as income. In addition to in- 
come, the Foundation has thus far spent $87,- 
000,000 from its principal fund, while the Gen- 
eral Education Board has spent $140,000,000. 
Two Rockefeller boards have already terminated 
their activities: The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, founded by Mr. Rockefeller, was 
merged with the Foundation in 1929 after hav- 
ing spent $27,500,000 of its principal fund; 
the International Education Board, established 
by Mr. Rockefeller, Junior, was completely 
liquidated in 1937. The General Education 
Board is now approaching liquidation. How 
long The Rockefeller Foundation may continue 
depends upon the opportunities for expendi- 
ture which lie ahead. 

These ideas of Mr. Rockefeller’s have had 
great influence in shaping the policies of the 

4 Austin H. MacCormick, ‘‘The Education of 


Adult Prisoners.’’ National Society of Penal In- 
formation, 1931, p. 204. 
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hoards which he established. The temptation to 
visualize the future in terms of the present—to 
think of the needs and methods of to-day as 
having a sure elaim to immortality—is one which 
confronts trustees as well as founders of philan- 
thropic foundations. For example, to establish 
under a permanent endowment in some univer- 
sity or research center a department or chair 
of psychiatry or organie chemistry may seem, 
with such light as we have at the moment, a 
rational and socially desirable step. But what 
wisdom have we to-day to determine that a cen- 
tury or more hence psychiatry and organic 
chemistry will represent the pressing needs or 
the practicable techniques of that time? In en- 
dowing what they thought was of permanent 
importanee, earlier generations made wrong 
euesses Which embarrass us to-day. How ean 
we assume that our guesses have any greater 
validity or are made with any clearer foresight? 

This question led the trustees of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and of the General Education 
Board to adopt a prineiple by which recipients 
of gifts to endowment funds, for whatever pur- 
pose given, have wide discretion in the uses to 
which those funds may be put. Specifically, 
under a resolution passed by both boards in 
1937, notification is sent to each recipient that 
it is the desire of the boards that the gift, 
“whether the income only is spent or the prin- 
cipal as well, shall always be regarded as avail- 
able for use in the broadest way, so as best to 
promote the general purpose for which it was 
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made.” The notification contains the provisions 
outlined in general terms in the three succeeding 
paragraphs: 


(1) Ten years after the date of the gift, the income 
from it may be used in whole or in part for 
some purpose other than that for which the 
gift was made, such purpose to be as reasonably 
related to the original purpose as may be found 
practicable at the time, having regard to inter- 
vening changing conditions. 

(2) Beginning five years after the date of the gift, 
5 per cent. of the principal of the fund may be 
used each year for any purpose for which in- 
come may then be used. 

(3) After the expiration of twenty-five years, any 
part or the whole of the principal may be used 
for some other purpose, the new purpose—as 
in point one—to be as reasonably related to 
the original purpose as may be found prac- 
ticable at the time, having regard to inter- 
vening changing conditions. 


These liberalizing provisions represent an at- 
tempt to free the future from frozen funds and 
“tired” endowments, in the belief that the wis- 
dom of this generation can not be substituted 
for the wisdom of the next in the solution of 
problems hidden from our eyes. The endow- 
ments affected by these provisions amount to 
$51,000,000 given to date by The Rockefeller 
Foundation, and $148,000,000 given by the Gen- 
eral Education Board.—Dr. Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, president of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
“A Review of Work for 1937.” 


REPORTS 


ACADEMIC RECORDS OF STUDENTS 
ELIMINATED FROM THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE PROBLEM 


During the year 1936-37, 5,159 students were 
enrolled in the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts. During the year, 983 students 
received degrees from the college, and 1,026 
students failed to return in September, 1937. 
This gives a total of 2,009, or 38.9 per cent. of 
last year’s enrolment who are not on the campus 
this year. This number seems unusually large. 
One could hardly expect the 983 students receiv- 
ing degrees to return to the college. When com- 
putations are made to allow for graduates, we 
note that the gross holding power of the college 
for the year of this study is 75.4 per cent. Cer- 
tain students who did not return—336—could 
hardly be expected to return in view of the fact 
that they were asked not to do so. When this 
item is considered in the computation, we find a 
net holding power for the college for the year 
of this study of 82.0 per cent., which seems to 
compare favorably with the net holding power 
of similar institutions. 

This study proposes to make a partial analysis 
of the academie records of the 1,026 students who 
did not return to the College of Literature, 
Science and the Arts in September, 1937. <A 
complete analysis of reasons leading to the non- 
return of these students would be beyond the 
scope of this investigation. Attention has been 


given to the following items as they are related , 


to the problem of the elimination of college stu- 
dents: (1) Sex; (2) age; (3) residence in 
Michigan or in other states; (4) methods of 
admission to the College of Literature, Science 
and the Arts; (5) the times of departing from 
the college; (6) the amount of work accepted 
toward the degree at the time of departure; (7) 
the effect of the concentration program upon 
elimination; (8) the discipline incurred by the 
students at the time of departure and during 
their residence; (9) the length of residence in 
the college; (10) the scholastic average earned 
in the college; (11) the health factor in the 
elimination of college students, and (12) tran- 
scripts sent elsewhere at the request of the stu- 
dents who failed to return. 

Of the entire group of 1,026 students who 
failed to return in September, 336 are consid- 
ered in this study as “homers,” because they 
were asked to withdraw from the college on 
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account of: (1) their poor scholastic records, 
(2) their failure to have as many points as 
hours at the end of the semester at which 60 
hours were passed (60-60 rule), (3) for reasons 
satisfactory to the Administrative Board 
(N.T.R.’s). There are 142 students on the cam. 
pus this year, included in the above 1,026, en. 
rolled in units of the university other than the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts, 
This group is consistently referred to as the 
transfers, or the group transferring from the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts to 
other units. The remainder, 548 students, who 
were not sent home and who did not enroll in 
other units at the University of Michigan, are 
considered as the unaccounted-for group in the 
following pages. The three terms—sent home, 
transferred and unaccounted for—will be used 
throughout the discussion, referring to the three 
groups mentioned above. 

The purpose of this presentation is not to 
determine any policies related to the problem of 
elimination or to question the acceptability of 
prevailing practices. The data will be presented 
as the facts warrant. Any questions that might 
be raised would necessarily be considered by the 
proper college authorities. 


THE Data 


(1) Sex. During the 1936-37 session, 61.3 
per cent. of the students in the college were men, 
and 38.7 per cent. were women. Of the total 
group failing to return, 61.8 per cent. are men, 
and 38.2 per cent. are women. Of the group 
transferring to other colleges on the campus, 
68.5 per cent. are men, and 31.5 per cent. are 
women. Of the group sent home, 64.6 per cent. 
are men, and 35.4 per cent. are women. Of the 
unaccounted-for group, 56.5 per cent. are men 
and 43.5 per cent. are women. When the above 
percentages are compared with the percentage of 
men and women enrolled in the college during 
the last year, it would seem that sex does not 
constitute a very serious factor in determining 
elimination. 

(2) Residence. The residents of the State of 
Michigan constitutes 52.7 per cent. of the stu- 
dents who did not return, and 47.3 per cent. of 
the students failing to return are non-Michigan 
residents. When this is compared with the per- 
centage of Michigan students, 55.1 per cent., 
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and the pereentage of non-Michigan students, 
44.9 per cent., in last year’s enrolment, it appears 
that residence can not be considered a serious 
factor in determining elimination. 

(3) Age. The range of ages for the group 
sent home is 16 to 33. It must be pointed out 
that these ages are as of September, 1937. The 
average for the group sent home is 21.04 years. 
For the group transferring to other colleges on 
the campus, the range is from 18 to 46 years, 
with an average of 21.8 years. The unaccounted- 
for group ranges from 18 to 41 years, with an 
average of 21.6 years. It seems doubtful if age 
ean be considered an effective factor in determin- 
ing elimination. 

(4) Methods of Entrance or Admissions to the 
College of Literature, Science and the Arts. The 
predominant number of the entire eliminated 
group and of the three subgroups entered from 
high school. Since almost two thirds of the 
eliminated students entered from high school, it 
might be worth while to consider a more detailed 
study seeking the causes of their withdrawal 
from the college. A large number of students 
entering from high school in the eliminated 
group must be considered in the light of the 
following facts: In September, 1937, 1,135 stu- 
dents entered the college from high school. At 
the same time, there were 458 students entering 
the college by transfer from other institutions. 
The ratio of new students entering the college 
this year is almost two and one-half to one when 
comparing entrance from high school and en- 
trance by transferring. There is little informa- 
tion to indicate that the method of entering the 
college has any effeet upon the problem of 
elimination from the college. 

(5) Times of Departure. Regardless of their 
reason for leaving, most students—646 of 1,015 
—leave at the end of the second semester. The 
next largest group leaves at the end of the first 
semester, and the smallest group leaves during 
the course of a semester. It should be noted that 
students enrolling for a semester and withdraw- 
ing during the first three weeks of the semester 
were counted as not having enroiled during that 
semester, but as having departed at the end of 
the preceding semester of enrolment. 

(6) Amount of Work Acceptable toward the 
Degree. The amount of work acceptable toward 
the degree may be divided into two phases; first, 
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the quantity of work or the number of hours 
accumulated and, second, the quality of work or 
the success of the student in maintaining the 
average required for graduation. This para- 
graph is concerned only with the quantity. As 
it is probably known, the college divides the four- 
year college experience into two parts. First, 
the general or preconcentration program, nor- 
mally lasting for two years. During this time 
the student is expected to come in contact with 
the more general fields of human knowledge to 
prepare him for the advanced work of concen- 
tration in his chosen field. When a student has 
accumulated a minimum of 60 hours and as many 
points as hours accumulated, he may be ad- 
vanced to the second half of the program, called 
the degree program. During the second half of 
this program the student is expected to acquire 
an additional minimum of 60 hours with as many 
points as hours accumulated in order to meet the 
requirements for the degree. There were 188 
students on the second half or degree program, 
and 827 on the first half or preconcentration 
program at their time of departure. The stu- 
dents sent home had acquired fewer hours than 
those transferring to other units of the university 
or those in the unaccounted-for group. This 
failure to accumulate hours is one of the main 
reasons for sending these students home. 
Considering the quality of work, it must be 
remembered that all work accepted toward the 
degree in the college by transfer from other 
institutions is considered as of C grade in the 
determination of the average, unless the student 
transferred from other campus units. A later 
discussion will give specific information regard- 
ing the average in the college alone. The quality 
of work as expressed by a point-hour ratio is the 
standard used in measuring quality of work. 
The group sent home had the lowest point-hour 
ratio or the lowest average, whether they were 
on the first or the second ‘half of their degree 
program. The averages for the first- and second- 
half programs are 0.54 and 0.63, respectively. 
The unaccounted-for group averaged 1.24 and 
1.46 on the first- and second-half programs, 
respectively, and the group transferring to other 
campus units averaged 1.31 and 1.88 for the 
first- and second-half programs, respectively. 
Speaking for the group as a whole, on the 
basis of averages reported, one can not say that 
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poor scholarship can be considered the impelling 
force for the unaccounted-for group to leave or 
for the students transferring to other units on 
the campus. The sent-home group, of course, 
has an average below C, and therefore were 
asked to go home. The two groups, however, 
had an average well above C, whether on the 
first- or second-half program. Only 22 of 171 
students on the second-half program and 133 
students of 508 on the first-half program, other 
than the group sent home, had an average below 
C at the time of departure. 

(7) Effect of Concentration Program upon 
Elimination. Of the 319 students on the first- 
half or preconcentration program who were sent 
home, 39 students had been here five or more 
semesters and had not been admitted to the con- 
centration program. Of the 88 students trans- 
ferring to other campus units, 5 had been here 
five or more semesters and had not been admitted 
to the concentration program, and of the 420 
unaccounted-for students, 22 had been here five 
or more semesters and had not been admitted to 
the concentration program. It is also of interest 
to note that 228 students on the first-half pro- 
gram have earned more than 60 hours but have 
not yet been admitted to a field of concentration. 
This indicates that the quality of their work is 
not satisfactory and they are being held over 
until they can present one point for each hour 
of credit earned. 

(8) Discipline on Leaving. Three hundred 
and thirty-six students were sent home or asked 
not to return unless special permission was re- 
ceived from the Administrative Board. In addi- 
tion, nine students transferring to other units on 
the campus were sent home from the college. 
For the remainder of the 1,026 students in the 
entire group—681, or roughly two thirds of the 
entire group—discipline was not an impelling 
force causing their departure or barring their 
return. 

Over half the students, 512 out of 1,015 were 
not on discipline at their time of departure. It is 
interesting to note that 118 of the 140 transfer- 
ring to other units had no previous discipline, 
and 113 of the group were not on discipline 
when leaving. Of the group sent home—336— 
all but 62 had been on discipline previously for 
one or more semesters. Of this group, 70 had 


been on discipline three semesters or more. Of 
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the 539 in the unaccounted-for group, 397 ha 
not had previous discipline and 391 were not on 
discipline when leaving. Twenty-seven had been 
on discipline three or more semesters. For this 
group of 27, their previous disciplinary records 
probably contributed to their departure. The 
advisability of allowing students to remain op 
discipline three or more semesters could well be 
questioned at this point. When attention js 
given to the number of semesters on discipline 
and the number of semesters in residence, one 
secures evidence continuing to emphasize the fact 
that long continuous periods on discipline can not 
be considered the impelling motive for the major- 
ity of the students—other than those sent home— 
to leave the college. There are individuals in the 
subgroups that are exceptions to this general 
statement. 

There seems to be no significant factor or rela- 
tionship existing between the mode of admission 
to the college and the number of semesters on 
discipline. This is evidenced by the fact that 
73 per cent. of the group entering from high 
school, 76 per cent. of the junior college transfer 
group and 74 per cent. of the senior college 
transfer group have been on discipline 0 semes- 
ters. 

(9) Length of Residence. The number of 
semesters spent in residence ranges from one to 
nine. The largest amount of elimination oc- 
curred at the end of the first year; the next 
largest at the end of the second year; the third 
largest at the end of the first semester in resi- 
dence. LEighty-two per cent. of the entire 
group, 65 per cent. of the transfer group, 84 
per cent. of the group sent home and 84 per cent. 
of the group unaccounted for were eliminated 
by the end of the fourth semester of residence. 

A larger percentage of transfer students are 
eliminated earlier than students entering from 
high school. This is to be expected in view of 
the shorter period—in a normal four-year college 
ex perience—available to transfers on the campus 
in the undergraduate divisions. 

(10) Scholastic Average in the College. lt 
was pointed out earlier, in considering the qual- 
ity of work applicable toward the degree from 
the college, that work accepted by transfer from 
other institutions toward the degree is considered 
as of C average in determining the honor-point 
ratio. In considering the average of work taken 
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only in the college, it is noted that the group 
sent home averaged well below 1.0 or C, and the 
two other groups averaged well above C. Scho- 
lastic suecess in the college, therefore, can not 
well be considered the primary factor causing 
the majority of the students to leave—students 
in the sent-home group naturally excepted. 

The relationship between the average in the 
college and the times of departure does not 
appear to be significant. 

When the relationship between the total aver- 
age in the college and the disciplinary status on 
leaving is considered, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that, except for the group sent home, disci- 
pline can not be considered the impelling force 
for the majority to leave. 

On the average, the point-hour ratio, or aver- 
age scholastie grade, earned in the college varies 
only slightly aeeording to the method of admis- 
s10on. 

The practice of allowing the students to re- 
main in the college longer than two semesters on 
discipline is seriously questioned by an analysis 
of scholastie average as related to the number of 
semesters on discipline. Only one student out 
of seventy, in the sent-home group, on discipline 
three semesters or more, eventually pulls his 
average up to the required 1.0. It is also noted 
that only one out of seven students in the trans- 
fer group on discipline three or more semesters 
made a C average by the time of departure; and 
11 of 27 in the unaccounted-for group, on disci- 
pline three or more semesters, made a C average 
by the time of departure. By adding the number 
of students in these three subgroups on discipline 
three or more semesters, only 13 of 104 students, 
or 12.5 per cent., on discipline three or more 
semesters had a C average on leaving the college. 
These figures would seriously question the ad- 
visability of allowing students to remain on 
discipline more than two semesters. 

It might be pointed out, as a result of another 
study being made in the registrar’s office, of pro- 
cedures in administering academic discipline, 
that approximately two thirds of a group of 337 
representative eolleges allow two semesters or 
less as the maximum period a student may re- 
main on discipline before being required to with- 
draw from the college. 

The unaceounted-for group, in the majority, 
had an average of C or better at leaving, regard- 
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less of the number of semesters spent in resi- 
dence. Of the total group of 539, 132 had an 
average of less than C. Fifty of the 132 students 
with an average below C had been in residence 
three semesters or longer at the time of with- 
drawal. This group of 50 was probably wise in 
leaving, as the odds were against any one of the 
group reaching the required C average. 

(11) Health Factor. It seemed impractical, 
within the scope of this study, to secure a com- 
plete health rating on all students not returning 
to the college this year. Considerable evidence 
was collected, however, on the health service rat- 
ing of all students entering the university as 
freshmen from high school in September, 1936, 
and the records of the freshmen in the eliminated 
group were studied against the records of the 
entire university freshman class. It seemed un- 
wise in this study to compare the health service 
records of all freshmen on all available health 
service data, and consequently four items were 
selected for study: (1) Health service rating; 
(2) the number of colds treated by the health 
service during the year 1936-37; (3) the num- 
ber of dispensary and room calls attended by 
health service doctors; and (4) the number of 
infirmary and hospital days. The information 
for the freshman class is broken down into four 
groups: (1) The group sent home by the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts; (2) the 
group transferring to other units of the campus; 
(3) the unaccounted-for group; and (4) the 
remainder of the university freshman class of 
1936-37. The evidence regarding health service 
data in the eliminated group as contrasted with 
the non-eliminated seems quite inconclusive. 
Perhaps the group sent home had a fraction 
more colds than the other groups. No other 
differences appear worth mentioning as pos- 
sibilities. A layman could not attribute these 
five health items as causal factors in the elimina- 
tion of the 1,026 students. 

(12) Transcripts Sent Elsewhere. Two hun- 
dred and nineteen (46.6 per cent.) of the unac- 
counted-for group had one or more transcripts 
sent elsewhere, and 320 (59.4 per cent.) of the 
group had no transcript sent elsewhere. Appar- 
ently the majority of the group did not plan to 
enter another college, and the real reason for 
withdrawing is not indicated by the number of 
transcripts sent elsewhere. 








SUMMARY 


(1) The factors of sex, age and residence 
within or without the State of Michigan appar- 
ently have little effect upon the elimination of 
students from the college. 

(2) There seems to be a need for further 
study of students entering the university from 
high school. This might well be a study of 
students entering from high school contained in 
the entire group of 1,026 in this study. It would 
seem wise, however, for a study to be made over 
a period of several years in order that more data 
could be secured. 

(3) Academie discipline incurred by the stu- 
dents does not seem to be the impelling factor 
for the majority of the students to leave. Stu- 
dents whose records were so poor that they were 
asked to withdraw from the college are excepted 
from this general conclusion. There was a 
minority of the two other sub-groups whose dis- 
ciplinary records could not be considered as fac- 
tors encouraging the eliminated students to 
return. 

(4) The total average of the students ac- 
ceptable toward the degree and the total average 
earned in the college can not be considered to 
be the primary cause of withdrawal from the 
college by the majority of the students other 
than those asked to go home on account of their 
poor scholarship. A minority of the transfers 
and unaccounted-for groups did not have a C 
average, and although they were eligible to re- 
turn, their average would not encourage them to 
do so. 

(5) The question might be raised regarding 
the advisability of admitting students with more 
than 30 hours and fewer points. The question 
might also be raised regarding the advisability 
of allowing students to remain on discipline for 
longer than two semesters. These procedures do 
not represent the general practice of the college, 
however, and may be more than justified in in- 
dividual cases. 

(6) Native ability or the results of the elimi- 
nated students on psychological examinations 
were not considered as a factor in this study, 
since approximately one third of the 1,026 stu- 
dents did not enter the college from high school. 
Apparently no data is available regarding their 
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psychological scores. It might be well for future 
study to go a little further into this relationship, 

(7) The preparatory function of the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts for other 
campus units can not be escaped. 

(8) There seems to be an obvious waste, from 
the institutional standpoint, in losing so many 
students. From the standpoint of the individual 
student, however, those who failed to return to 
the college may have made a very wise choice, 
Or as stated in other words, this study has com- 
pletely overlooked the students’ reasons for with- 
drawing or failure to return. It might be well 
to consider future studies in which efforts will be 
made to ascertain the students’ reasons for with- 
drawing from the university. 

(9) Studies of other phases of the general 
problem, the elimination of college students, 
should be conducted leading eventually to a more 
complete understanding of helpful procedures 
in administration which might, perhaps, reduce 
some of the educational waste involved. 


Rost. L. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Registrar 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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